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On July 11. 1992 the Vigo County 
Historical Society will present 


Peacocks and Popcorn, 


a musical tribute tc the 7€ years of 
entertainment at the Indiana Theatre. 


In order to make this evening a gala 
event, we need your help ... 


President 
John P. Woelfle 


1st Vice President 
Samuel F. Hulbert 


2nd Vice President 
David W. Sullivan 


Secretary 
Nelson Markle 


Treasurer 
George Gardner 


Past President 
Kristine E. Felling 


Directors 
Janice J. Buffington 
Roger Cheeks 
Martha Cowen 
Robert Cundiff 
Reta Decker 
William E. Dever 
R. Michael Dinkel 
Harry Frey 
Troy Helman 
Cathy Hendricks 
Kathryn Jarrett 
Sara Laughlin 
Donald Layton 
C. Don Nattkemper 
John P. Newton 
Joy Sacopulos 
Peter J. Sacopulos 
Jerry L. Williams 


Executive Director 
David M. Buchanan 
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Higo County Historical Society 


1411 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 47802 (812) 235-9717 


June 25, 1992 


As president of the Vigo County Historical Society I am contacting every 
one of its members ard its supporters about this year's Summer 
Celebration, Peacocks and Popcorn -- 70 Years of Entertainment. 

Although the attendance at the Celebration has grown every year since it 
began in 1979, this year we have set a very ambitious goal. We want to 
fill the auditorium of the Indiana Theatre. 


The Summer Celebration has become an integral part of the summer for 
many of us, but it is amazing how many people have never been to one of 
the productions. Often this is simply because they have never been 
invited! Апа that's why Pm contacting you. I would like your help in 
reaching our goal of filling the theatre. 


The Summer Celebration traditionally raises about two-thirds of our 
budget. This year the goal is just over $30,000, so you can see how 
important the night is to the Historical Society. When we fill the theatre, 
we will have easily reached that goal. 


Literally hundreds of people are involved in making this event a success. 
Like any goal oriented-project, the more people we have working, the 
more successful we will be. I would like to enlist your help by asking you 
to attend this year's performance and contact friends and invite them to 
attend the performance. Why not make it a personal goal to get at least 
two people to purchase tickets to come to the show? You will all enjoy 
the evening. I've enclosed another invitation and reply card for your 
convenience. 


Vigo County and the City of Terre Haute has a very proud past, but 
strangely enough, the past is not what the Historical Society is all about. 
We are concerned with the future -- making sure that those who come 
after us know our community and take pride in it. That is one of the 
reasons we started our Summer Celebration. We celebrate our community 
and its many treasures in a way that makes history very entertaining. 

Thus both the Historical Society and our community are strengthened. 
With your help I'm truly looking forward to our combined success. 


Sincerely, 
ed (дейд, 


John P. Woelfle 
President 


ORDER FORM 


Peacocks and Popcorn 
70 Years of Entertainment 


Individual Supporters 


O Columbia 
#  .each$6000-$ 
Underwriter ticket and Program Listing 
О Republic 
i each $30.00 = $ 
Patron ticket and Program Listing 
L] MGM 
# ss each $20.00 = $ 
Single Admission 


NAME 


Business Sponsors 


О Paramount 
# each $400.00 
10 tickets and full-size ad in program 


[] Universal 
# each $250.00 
10 tickets and half-size ad in program 


О RKO 
# 


— ——— each $150.00 
10 tickets and Program Listing 


(Please print your name as you would like it to appear in the Program Listing) 


ADDRESS 


Jü ЇЙ 
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Vigo County Historical Society 


à Summer Celebration 
à Saturday, July 11, 1992 


7:30 p.m. 
Indiana Theatre 


$30.00 


- $20.00 


2710 


Historical Society 


The Vigo County Historical Society 
invites you to a Summer Celebration 
commemorating 
the 70th Anniversary 
of the Indiana Theatre 


7:30 p.m. Grand opening 8:30 p.m. Peacocks and Popcorn 
Lobby refreshments 70 Years of 


Cash bar POPCORN Entertainment 


Saturday, July 11, 1992 
at the 
Indiana Theatre 


Doors open 7:30 p.m. 


Send the enclosed reply card along with your check made payable to: The Vigo County Historical Society 
in the enclosed envelope. 


LUFA Sixth Street 
Ferne Haute, Indiana #7802 


Viga C. Historical Sociely | 


Vigo County Historical Society 
1411 South Siath Sheet 
Tene Haute, Indiana 47802 
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ORDER FORM 


Лай and Lina 
The Fabulous Fifties 


Individual Supporters Business Sponsori 


O De Sebo O Packard. 

# each $60.00 = $ # each $400.00 

Underwriter ticket and Program Listing 10 tickets and full-size ad in program 
2 Woody D аавал 

# each $30.00 = $ each $250.00 

Patron ticket and Program Listing ТЕ tickets and half-size ad in program 
C] £disd D Nash 

# each $20.00 = $ # each $150.00 

Single Admission 10 tickets and Program Listing 
NAME. з m 


(Please.print your name as you would like it to appear in the Program Listing) 
ADDRESS E ^ ^ "c A PHGN Ee x 


Vigo County Historical Society 


«aeo Summer Celebration 55 
Saturday, July 10,1993 


7:30 p.m. 
Judiana Theatre 


$30.00 
$20.00 


The Romance of the River 
Life Along the Wabas 


Vigo County Historical Society 
1411 South Sixth Street 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47802 


The Vigo County Historical Society 
provdly presents a 
summer Celebration of local history 


The Romance of the River 
Life Along the Wabash 


Saturday, July 9, 1994 
at the 
Indiana Theatre 


7:30 pm. — Riverside Park 
Doors Open 
Cash Bar 


8:30 p.m. The Romance of the River 


send the enclosed reply card 
along with your check made payable te 
The Vigo County Historical Society 
in the enclosed envelope to 
The Romance of the River 


ORDER FORM 
The Romance of the River 


Life Along the Wabash 

Individual Supporters Business Sponsors 
[3 The Romeo go The Palace 

# each $60.00 = $ .each $400.00 

Underwriter Ticket and Program Listing T tickets and full-size ad in program 
LJ The 10a Lee [ тре Cumberland 

# each $30.00 = $ each $250.00 

Patron Ticket and Program Listing 15 tickets and hah-size ad іп program 
О the Tryus m The Onaonto 

# each $20.00 = $ each $150.00 

Single Admission Y tickets and Program Listing 


NAME 
(Please print your name as you would like it to appear in the Program Listing) 


ADDRESS PHONE 


Vigo County Historical Society 


Summer Celebration 


Saturday, July 9, 1994 
7:30 pm. 
Indiana Theatre 


Patron 
Admission 


ORDER FORM 


Ок the Go with the U.S.0. 


Sudividual Supporters Business Sponsors 


C Commander O General 

# each $60.00 = $ # each $400.00 

Underwriter Ticket and Program Listing 10 tickets &e full-size ad in program 
О сме? 0 Admiral 

# each $30.00 =$ | |. * each $280.00 

Patron Ticket and Program Listing 10 tickets & half-size ad in program 
О Sergeant O Colonel 

# each $20.00 = $ . | | — #__  . each $180.00 


Single Admission 10 tickets and Program Listing 


NAME 


(Please print your name as you would like it to appear in the Program Listing) 


ADDRESS PHONE 


Vigo County Historical Society 


Ок the Go | ммс 3 
witk EN. 


The U.S.0. Mod 
pue ista 1995 | EN SUGAR : 


Shook Fieldhouse - Rose-Hulman i Rm Eger! : 


»o9 9 9 o9 o3 oo n а 


Greetings, 
You are hereby notified 
The Vigo County Historical Society 
has drafted you to attend 
A Summer Celebration 
of local history. 


Ок the Go 
with 
The U.S.O. 


Saturday, July 8, 1995 
in the 
Shook Fieldhouse 
on the campus of Rose-Hulman 


7:50 pm Onthe Home Front 
8:30 pm On the Go with the U.S.O. 


Doors open 7:30 pm 


Send the reply card along with your check made 
payable to the Vigo County Historical Society in the 
enclosed envelope. 


HISTORICAL 


MUSEUM 


of the 
WABASH VALLEY 


Owned aud Operated by tbe 
Vigo County Historical Society, Inc. 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Wednesday 2 to 4 
Sunday 2 to 5 


Guided group tours can be arranged by calling 
L-9717 or C-8705 


1411 So. 6th 6th & Washington 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


The MUSEUM was formally opened to visitors 
May 11, 1958 after much planning and hard 
work by the officers, directors and members of 
the Vigo County Historical Society. 


More members and more funds for operation and 
expansion are urgently needed. It is hoped 
that history-minded citizens will show their 


interest and support by becoming contributing 
members ($5.00 per yr.) 


The people of the Wabash Valley desire a good 
MUSEUM, supported in an adequate manner 
by cash gifts, by county funds, and by individual 
and group gifts of MUSEUM items. 


Our purpose is to collect, preserve and cherish 
the things our forefathers used and lived by. 


The front part of the MUSEUM Building was 
built in 1868, as the residence of William H. 
Sage, local baker and confectioner. In 1876 Henry 
Robinson, another prominent business man, 
bought it and added the middle part of the house 
with the Victorian touches. He lived there for 
twenty-seven years. After the deaths of Mr. 


and Mrs. Robinson the house became rental 
property for two years. 


Community Affairs File /, p F storico d Museu 
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OFFICERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
President, Loring C. Halberstadt 
Vice-President, John G. Biel 
Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy J. Clark 
Treasurer, Warren Brewer 
Executive Secretary, Waldo F. Mitchell 
Editor of Leaves of Thyme, Miss Juliet Peddle 


MUSEUM HOURS 


he Museum will be open to visitors from 2 to 4 on Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, and 2 to 5 on Sunday. V. oluntary 
assistance is sclicited by the Executive Secretary to provide help and 
service to the Museum and visitors. Groups can arrange visitation 
by contacting the Executive Secretary. Phone L-9717. 


Tue MUSEUM was formally opened to visitors May 
11, 1958 from 2 to 5. During that time 1134 people vis- 
ited the Museum, and most of them signed the Register. 
Many others drove up, saw the long waiting lines, and 
decided to visit at some other time. Up to June 16, 
1672 people had visited. 

The officers, board members and many other mem- 
bers of the Historical Society have worked long and hard 
to get the Museum operating. Their dream has come 
true. Up to June 16 there were about 450 paying mem- 
bers of the society. Many donors of cash and of dis- 
play objects have helped to make the dream come true. 

More members and more funds for operation, are 
now needed. Friendsof the Museum are urged to solicit 
memberships. It is hoped that many persons will be- 
come contributing members by taking out five dollar 
memberships. One dollar does not pay even for the lit- 
tle monthly publication, Leaves of Thyme. The people 
of the Wabash Valley desire a good museum, and many 
will wish to have it supported in an adequate manner, 
by cash contributions, by county funds, and by indivi- 
dual and group gifts of property. We already have 
some noted accessions of property, and other such prop- 
erties are being acquired as gifts weekly. Our purpose 
is to preserve and cherish the things our forefathers 
used and lived by. 


The east part of the building was built in or immedi- 
ately before 1868, as the residence of William H. Sage. 
In 1876 Henry Robinson bought it, remodeled it, and ad- 
ded the middle part of the house. He lived here for 27 
years. After the deaths of Mr. ‘and Mrs. Robinson, 
Professor Wagner of Rose Polytechnic rented it for two 
years. In 1905 Clemens W. Nagel bought it; it was in 
the Nagel family until the fall of 1957 when the Vigo 
County Historical Society bought it from Nagel’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Marcella Nagel Lundgren, for our Museum. It 
has been rewired and redecorated. Further remodeling 
is contemplated. There are cwo income producing ap- 
artments on thesecond floor. 

There is nocharge for admission to the Museum. A 
box for voluntary contributions of cash for the support 
of the Museum is conveniently placed at the exit. It is 
hoped that visitors will contribute generously for :such 
support; but visitors should not feel compelled to do so. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I herewith apply for membership in the Vigo County 
Historical Society for... year (s) and enclose the sum 


of ............ in payment of membership dues. 
Signature—Married women please give full maiden name 
Address 

Regular Membership $ 100() 

Contributing Membership $ 5.00 ( ) 

Life Membership $ 100.00 ( ) 


Friends of the Museum can be helpfu! in the Mu- 
seum's development. First, they can donate objects of 
display value to the Museum. Second, they can induce 
others to give such objects. Third, they can give the 
Executive Secretary or officers the names and addresses 
of persons who have collections of meritorious display 
objects and a brief description of the objects or collec- 
tion. Fourth, friends of the Museum can be members 
of the Historical Society, and can induce others to be- 
come members. Friends of the Museum, support it! Be 
glad you did! Be proud of your Museum! 

The Chamber of Commerce is getting out a brochure 
on Terre Haute. One of the institutions of culture 
noted in the brochure is the Museum. It is becoming 
an attraction for tourists and out of town visitors, ag 
well ascounty residents. It is becoming an education- 
al and eultural asset to our community. School classes 
and scout troops have found joy and interest in the Mu- 
seum as an edueational factor. 


In 1905, the house was purchased by Clemens 
W. Nagel, remaining in the Nagel family until 
the fall of 1957 when the Vigo County Historical 
Society bought it from Nagel’s daughter, Mrs. 
Marcella Nagel Lundgren, for the MUSEUM. 


Necessary rewiring and redecorating was com- 
pleted. There is one income-producing apartment 
on the second floor. 


There is no charge for admission to the 
MUSEUM. A box for voluntary cash contribu- 
tions for the support of the MUSEUM. is con- 
veniently placed at the exit. It is hoped that 
visitors will contribute generously for such sup- 
port; but visitors should not feel compelled to 
do so. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I herewith apply for membership in the Vigo 
County Historical Society and enclose the sum 


он NE in payment of 19........ membership dues. 
Regular Membership $ 200() 
Contributing Membership $ 5.00 ( ) 


Life Membership $ 100.00 ( ) 


Signature (Married women please give full maiden name) 


Address 


Friends of the MUSEUM can be helpful in the 
MUSEUM’S development. First, they can donate 
objects of display value to the MUSEUM. Sec- 
ond, they can induce others to give such objects. 
Third, they can furnish the names and addresses 
of persons who have collections of meritorious 
display objects and a brief description of the 
objects or collection. Fourth, friends of the 
MUSEUM should be members of the Historical 
Society, and induce others to become members. 
Friend of the MUSEUM, support it! Be proud 
of your MUSEUM! 


It is becoming an attraction for tourists and 
out of town visitors, as well as local residents. 
It is becoming an educational and cultural asset 
to our community. School classes and scout troops 
have found joy and interest in the MUSEUM 
as an educational factor. 


The Vigo County Historical Society is formed 
for a purpose other than pecuniary profit: its pur- 
pose is educational and charitable, and particular- 
ly for the collection and preservation of artifacts, 
relics, documents, records, maps, letters, geneal- 
ogies, and other materials of any nature relative 
to the pre-history, the history and the develop- 
ment of the City of Terre Haute, the County of 
Vigo, The Wabash River Valley, and State Indi- 
ana; and to promote, by any means which may 
be determined upon by its Board of Directors, an 
appreciation and consciousness of the historical 
development of the community or nation and the 
American Heritage of its citizens. 
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Trianon nights kindled 
many pleasant memories 


By Carolyn Toops 

and Cathy Hendricks 
, From the time of its grand opening 
in December 1923, and until the mid- 
1940s, the Trianon provided 
entertainment for people of all ages, 
as well as steady part-time employ- 
ment for many local musicians and 
others who provided the necessary 
support services for the building and 
its patrons. 

One of them is local realtor John C. 
Figg. He and his popcorn machine 
became fixtures there from 1924 to 
1942. Figg worked Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays, selling popcorn at 
five cents a bag. On good nights, he 
made between $25 and $30. Figg said 
that no food was served during the 
years he was there. 

He recalled that Steve Zemlock 
sold bottled Cokes for 10 cents, and 
that the Wey twins ran the coat check 
stand (10 cents per person). One of 
the ticket takers was Wayne Schom- 
er, later an Indiana State University 
vice president, whose father, Billy 
Schomer, was a dancing instructor 
and also managed the Trianon for 


A.D.T. Security Systems 
1428 South 3rd Street 
Terre Haute, IN 47802 
812-238-1238 


several years. Homer Williams was 
the manager for the first 15 years. 
Good Band Town 

According to Dick Tuttle, the Big 
Bands earned about $1,200 maximum 
for an evening's work. Local musi- 
cians, although they didn't become 
rich playing in the dance halls, 
gained a great deal of respect. A 
long-time resident, Robert Nesbit, 
said all the theaters in town had 
orchestras and musicians before 
talkies, and “they were the fair- 
haired boys around town in those 
days. We all looked up to the musi- 
cians.” 


———————————— 
Dance Class 


FOX TROT, WALTZ, BHUMBA. 


ADULT BEGINNERS WED. 
APRIL 15. AT 9:30 Р. М. 


JUNIOR BEGINNERS WED,, 
APRIL 15, AT 7:09 Г. М. 


Ads for the city's 
popular dance in- 
Structors still ap- 
peared regularly 
in the 1942 Terre 
Haute Tribune. 
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Lessons 17е 


Stark School 


71714 Wabash Ave. 


For the quality and 
value you've come to 
expect throughout the 


Diamonds e Fine Jewelry e Gifts 


TERRE HAUTE'S OFFICIAL ROLE X JEWELER 


JEWELERS 


Honey Creek Mall e Downtown ө The Meadows 
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Terre Haute's busy music teachers 
prepared many musicians, some of 
whom played locally and others who 
later achieved fame and success in 
many branches of music. Local 25 of 
the Terre Haute Federation of Musi- 
cians had a large membership in the 
1920s and 1930s. 

Dancing instruction thrived, too, as 
eager dancers polished their old 
steps and learned new ones, and 
showed off their ballroom dancing 
skills. The list of dancing masters in- 
cluded Prof. Oscar Duenweg, Chris 
Stark, Reid Marlatt, the Ewart twins, 
and Schomer. 

Memories 

Famous Terre Haute professional 
dancer and instructor Ernestine My- 
ers Morrissey remembered the 
Trianon and its Big Bands. ‘“‘We’d 
wear evening clothes, long dresses, 


ADULTS'BALLROOM 
CLASS 


РОВ BEGINNERS 
Starta Thursday, April 
16th, 9 P. M. 
Ballroom Fully 
Aireonditiened. 
Marlatt School 


for Dancing 
9 N. 0th Bt. C-8223. 
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and dress up to go," she said. They 
danced the one-step, the fox trot and 
the waltz, usually in that order, mak- 
ing a set. “A dance hall was a re- 
spected place in those days," she 
added. You never saw too much 
drinking." 

One local resident recalled the 
enjoyment of those days. “We had a 
lot of dance halls (in Terre Haute) 
but the Trianon was the top of all of 
them. Everybody danced," he said, 
*and not like they're doing now. It 
was cheek-to-cheek then. . . You 
could dance on a dime and get nine 
cents change!" 

Ada McGuirk Hodge remembers 
the summer of 1933, at the depths of 
the Depression. She and her friends 
would park behind the building, 
spread blankets on top of the car, and 
watch the dancing and listen to the 
music in the Moonlight Gardens. 
Duke Ellington's band was there that 
summer, she recalled. 

Sometimes a more affluent friend, 
already at the Trianon, would get a 
“pass out" so that another couple 
could go in for one dance, she said. 

Carmen Tiffin began going to the 
Trianon with her parents when she 
was a young girl. Her father, Guy 
Slover, was an entertainer, first as a 
member of the Harmony Four (with 
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1722 Јо. 7th Street 
Phone 232-2526 
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DREXEL HERITAGE' 


Dedicated to unsurpassed quality since 1903. 


Carl Jones, Gene Morgan and Paw- 
nee Morgan) and later, with Gene 
Morgan, as the Si and Ezra duo in 
local shows and on radio. 

Carmen recalled amateur nights 
(Nancee South was a frequent win- 
ner) and look-alike contests as movie 


stars Ginger Rogers and Veronica 


Lake. и 
Special Events 


Special attractions at the Trianon 
included the popular ‘‘Sunrise’’ 
dances held on July 4, matinee 
dances on Sunday afternoons, 
marathons, walkathons and jitterbug 
contests. Admission was free to 
fraternities and sororities for some of 
the Sunday night dances. 
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Several happy couples competed in a jitterbug contest at the Trianon in August of 1941. 


Bleachers had to be installed for 
the walkathons, John Figg recalled. 
Many local people participated, but it 
was usually the professional 
entertainers who won, he said. 

As the years went by, and times 
changed, and the Trianon began los- 
ing money, the building was rented 
for bingo and keno games. It was 
used as an ice skating rink for a short 
time, and later housed the Simplicity 
Pattern Company's operation here. 
The building was razed to make way 
for the Topps store, now vacant. 

The Trianon may be gone, but it 
certainly isn't forgotten. If it had a 
theme song, it could very well be 
“Thanks for the Memories.” 
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Dance contests and marathons added to the fun at the local dance halls. 
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Nation's major Big Bands 
thrilled Trianon crowds 


By Richard Tuttle 

As we salute the Trianon, memor- 
ies are stirred, and fond recollections 
return of the Big Bands of the 1930s, 
1940s and into the 1950s. 

During that era, the big-name 
bands of the time played the Trianon. 
Terre Haute was a natural venue, be- 
cause for many years it was re- 
garded as a good "show" town, first 
for vaudeville and later for the Big 
Bands. The Trianon could accommo- 
date 800 couples, so it was the only 
local hall where big-name bands 
came to play. 

Paul Whiteman, self-styled as the 
"King of Jazz," played the Trianon 
twice. Actually, Whiteman gained his 
fame in New York on the stage at the 
Paramount or Roxy. His band had no 
particular “sound” to identify it, but 
played good music with some jazz 
arrangements of excerpts of classical 
music. He is recognized largely for 
his rendition of Gershwin's ‘‘Rhap- 
sody in Blue." 

Afternoon Concerts 

Wayne King played the Trianon 
three times. He gave afternoon con- 
certs for the “older folks," and drew 


SERVING THE 
WABASH VALLEY 
FOR OVER 
60 YEARS 


large crowds. Horace Heidt and His 
Musical Knights also gave afternoon 
concerts. He had good side men, in- 
cluding Alvino Rey, who became 
world famous on his electric guitar. 

One of the very fine aggregations 
playing the dance palace was Hal 
Kemp, whose music was definiely 
recognizable, very pleasant and 
danceable. His style was noted for 
muted brass and soft reeds, with 
vocalists whose voices fit the music. 
A good example is Skinnay Ennis 
who sang ‘‘Got a Date with an Angel" 
and “Foggy Day in London Town." 
Kemp played here three times, com- 
ing down from Chicago. His band 
played the only arrangement of 
“Workout” I've ever heard — a diffi- 
cult, rather long selection. The last 
time he played here he refused to 
play it when requested. ''It's too 
hot!" he said. And it was. 

Jimmy Dorsey was here after he 
and Tommy split up. His band was 
good, with a hint of the Lombardo 
and King styles. 

Duke Ellington was here twice, 
drawing sell-out crowds. No wonder, 
for his band was great, playing the 
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very evident Ellington style in pieces 
like ‘‘String of Pearls," *'Satin Doll," 
and “Таке the ‘A’ Train." Among the 
most noted of his side men were Coo- 
tie Williams, Johnny Hodges and 
Harry Carney, all of whom were with 
him for years. Ellington had possibly 
the best band to play the Trianon. 


Claude Thornhill 

Terre Haute's own Claude Thorn- 
hill was a big hit when he appeared in 
1942. His band was very distinctive, 
having two French horns, which very 
few bands featured. Thornhill was a 
great pianist, and his theme ''Snow- 
fall," was a recording hit. 

Two bands that had similar sounds 
were Kay Kayser and Sammy Kaye. 
Kayser and his “СоПере of Musical 
Knowledge" gained national fame on 
radio networks, and were in a few 
movies. Both played to capacity 
houses at the Trianon. - 

A couple of the older “jazz” style 
bands which played the Trianon were 
Henry Busse and Clyde McCoy. 
McCoy’s band was smaller, and fea- 
tured the older favorites, *"Wabash 
Blues," ‘‘Basin Street Blues" and 
“Joplin Rag." Both played cornet 
and trumpet. The Red Nichols group, 
The Five Pennies, was also in this 
classification, and not really one of 
the “big” bands of fifteen to eighteen 
musicians. 
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* Professional Home Inspections * 


See 


We represent and protect home buyers. 


A member of the ASHI will inspect the condition of the home and 
all its systems which you are planning to buy and provide you with 
the most complete Home Inspection Service available. 


BILL ENNIS 


812-894-3195 


Member 


American Society Home Inspectors 
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Noble Sissle was one of the finer 
Big Bands appearing at the Trianon, 
scheduled here twice during summer 
months and playing in the outside 
open-air dance floor. The first time 
he was here, the vocalist was Lena 
Horne, then about 17 years of age, 
beautiful and with a great voice. Lat- 
er, she appeared in Broadway shows, 
and became one of the leading 
female vocalists of four decades. 


Others Played Here 

Herbie Kay gave another well- 
known female vocalist her start. This 
was Dorothy Lamour who became 
well known for her roles in the 
“Road” pictures with Bing Crosby 
and Bob Hope. Kay’s band wasn’t 
great, but enjoyed a long period of 
popularity in the '30s and '40s. 

One of the great show bands was 
that of Cab Calloway, largely be- 
cause of the leader’s songs, ‘‘Heigh- 
de-Ho" and “Міппіе the Moocher.” 
Calloway was a good musician, and 
after the Big Band era died down, he 
toured Europe in Gershwin’s “‘Porgy 
and Bess” as Sportin’ Life. He is one 
of the few Big Band leaders still liv- 


ing. x 

Count Basie played the Trianon 
with a group of very fine musicians. 
Basie's music was distinctive, 


Duke Ellington's great band played at the Trianon twice. 


largely because of his piano style. 
Billie Holiday sang with the Basie 
band, and Basie backed Sinatra on a 
nationwide tour. Joe Williams, who 
appears now and then on the Cosby 
Show, and with Johnny Carson, was 
the male vocalist with Basie. 

Some of the lesser known bands 
playing the Trianon included Jimmy 
Lunceford, Bob Crosby and the Bob- 
cats, Wayne McIntyre, Barney Rapp, 
Art Mooney, Johnny “Scat” Davis 
from Brazil (who played for some 


time with Fred Waring and the Penn- 
sylvanians), Frank and Milt Britton, 
and Betty Hutton's sister, Ina Ray 
Hutton's all-girl band. 

All the local bands played the 
Trianon weekday evenings and Sun- 
day afternoons — Leo Baxter whose 
pit band played the Liberty and Hip- 

odrome; Jack O'Grady, also pit 

and at the Grand; Lowell Tennis, 
piano; Bud Cromwell; Paul Stuart 
with “Dee” Ewing on sax; Les Shep- 
ard; and many more. 
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Trianon era reflected in 
dances, fashions, music 


By Susie Dewey 

During the period between the two 
World Wars, Terre Haute dance en- 
thusiasts frequented the Trianon at 
29th and Wabash. While the world 
was reeling from Depression, the 
dancers kept their spirits up with the 
music, the dances and the dress of 
the times. 

The popular dances and the 
fashionable attire of each period 
were interwoven with the glamour of 
the Hollywood motion picture in- 
dustry. These factors interacted with 
the great music of the Big Bands to 
set the stage for one of Terre Haute's 
pleasantest times. 

For a brief period after World War 
I, bizarre shapes and peculiar 
combinations dominated women's 
fashions. By 1923, when the Trianon 
opened, the straight lines of the Roar- 
ing Twenties fashions were firmly es- 
tablished. Skirts were rising from the 
former mid-calf length to 14 to 16 
inches from the floor. The breast was 
flattened and the waist lowered and 
uneven hem lines were all the rage. 
The deep “V” neckline both back and 
front was sometimes filled in but 


more often covered with a gauze silk 
scarf. Fringe, beaded embroidery 
and floating fabrics moved to the mu- 
sic of the fox trot. 

Ballroom dancing in the ’20s had 
become active. In fact, some consid- 
ered it exercise. Freed from the 
restrictions of whalebone corsets and 
uncomfortable shoes, dancers were 
learning the fox trot, the most signifi- 
cant development in all ballroom 
dancing. It encouraged a variety of 
styles and could be either fast or 
slow. It was the hardest step to mas- 
ter. 

The straight, tube-like dresses of 
the era were complimented with 
short shingle-backed hair in 1923. In 
1924, permanent waves became pop- 
ular and the front hair was usually 
waved. The next trend was the really 
short hair, cropped like a man’s. The 
short hair, comfortable lower heeled 
shoes, and short- or no-sleeve dresses 
allowed greater ease of movement to 
dance to the faster new jazz music. 
That year the waltz and the Charles- 
ton were popular at the Trianon. 

In Terre Haute, beautiful dresses 
were sold at Herz’s, The Root Store, 


Meis, Goldberg’s, Kleeman’s and 
Levi’s. Specialty stores included 
Jame-Wolf, the Polly Ann Shop and 
the Silver Specialty Shop. Dancing 
shoes were advertised at Mammoth 
Shoe Stores and Ben Becker Shoe 
Company. 

By 1929, the straight dresses began 
to fit closely over the hips and thighs, 
but the biggest trend in dancing cos- 
tumes came from Hollywood. Both 
Greta Garbo and Joan Crawford had 
broad shoulders, so designers began 
to widen shoulders. The skirts fell 
gradually to about twelve inches 
above the floor for day wear and 
even to six inches for dancing. Gin- 
ger Rogers wore long hair, wide 
skirts cut on the bias, and even soft 
curls. 

The new dance costume had begun 
to meet the needs of the samba, the 
carioca, and the Lindy. The Lindy 
was based on Lindbergh’s flight to 
Paris in 1927, but it had swept the 
country in the early 1930s. The Lindy 
was also called jitterbug, jive and 
swing and six million Americans 
were learning it. 

It was in 1936 that high school stu- 
dents left their seats in the Para- 
mount in New York City to jitterbug 
in the aisles. Jitterbugging to juke 
boxes was common all over America. 
At the Trianon, dancers were listen- 


ing to new Latin American rhythms 
and swaying to new beats. Listening 
to music was as popular as dancing 
to it. Dancing the Lambeth Walk and 
the Big Apple was a sign of mod- 
ernity for all ages in the late 1930s. 
As the dances changed in the 1930s, 
so did hair styles. The page-boy bob 
to the chin level let hair swing with 
the music. Hollywood star Veronica 
Lake showed “peek-a-boo” hair that 
hung long, loose and over one eye. 
The style caused so many industrial 
accidents in factories that the star 
was asked to modify it in future mov- 
ies. At the end of the decade, women 
were wearing flowers in their hair. 
In Terre Haute during the late '30s, 
the same shops served the public 
with more being opened. It was a rich 
time for downtown merchants and 
shoppers. Smith's was just one of six 
major department stores which be- 
ckoned, as well as Steiger's for furs, 
Horning's for shoes, Levinson's for 
special dresses, and the May Shop for 
fine blouses and lingerie. The Fash- 
ion, newly opened in 1936, advertised 
dance dresses. — í 
With the beginning of the war in 
Europe, dancing and style changes 
assumed less importance. More 
American women were working lon- 
ger hours and uniforms were seen 
everywhere. At the Trianon in the 
Continued on Page 14 
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Local interest still high 
in era of music, dancing 


Editor's Note: In 1969, Carolyn 
Toops researched and wrote a series 
for the Terre Haute Tribune on the 
heydey of music and dancing in 
Terre Haute. Music has a rich tradi- 
tion in the city, and the dance pavi- 
lions and Big Bands of the '20s, '30s 
and '40s offered citizens a pleasant 
and happy diversion from the stres- 
ses of Depression and War during 
those years. At the time Toops wrote 
her articles, many musicians and 
persons involved in the local 
entertainment scene were still living, 
and what she thought would be one 
nostalgic article, grew into a five- 
part series, thanks to the fond 
recollections shared by many local 
residents. What follows is her mem- 
ory of how this came about. 

By Carolyn Toops 

My assignment in September 1969 
from TRIBUNE City Editor Ned 
Bush sounded simple: Interview 
Chris Stark, a neighbor of Ned's, for 
a nostalgic Sunday feature about mu- 
sic and dancing here in the 1920s and 
1930s. Chris Stark had given piano 
and dance lessons, but now, in his 
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eighties, he had become reclusive, 
and was limiting his teaching to a 
very few piano students. 

Mr. Stark refused to be in- 
terviewed, and it wasn't just my re- 
quest he refused. Earlier, Jack 
Hughes, another TRIBUNE reporter, 
Wie attempted to talk to him. No 
uck. 


My dilemma: How to do a feature 
on the assigned topic without any 
contact with Mr. Stark. 

My solution: Work around him by 
getüng information from other local 
musicians. 

Many Memories 

Little did I know that one lengthy 
Sunday feature would expand into 
five, and that I would meet many 
Terre Hauteans eager to share their 
memories and photos of their ‘‘danc- 
ing days." 

Local bandleader Leo Baxter was 
my primary source. Leo had had his 
own orchestras since the 1920s, and 
was music and program director for 
WBOW for 27 years, playing piano 
and organ. In 1966 we had worked 
together to coordinate the music for 
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the Style-O-Rama, one of the special 
events of Terre Haute's Sesquicen- 
tennial. 

Leo provided a wealth of informa- 
tion. I also checked the public li- 
brary's newspaper collection on 
microfilm, and talked to others, in- 
cluding Mary Frances Graham, a 
family friend, who at that time was 
secretary to Dr. Jerome Martin at 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. 

She reminisced: “Опе of the things 
I remember about the dancing of the 
'20s is that people danced gracefully 
and well, and looked good on the 
dance floor. The smooth, gliding 
dances were especially graceful. 
Often a young lady could tell by the 
way her partner danced (and his 
manners) who his dancing instructor 
had been. To one local dancing mas- 
ter, deportment and dancing skill 
were equally important." 

Who were some of these partners, I 
asked. Ralph Tucker was an ex- 
cellent dancer, she said. Great, I 
thought. Maybe he'll help me with 
the next feature. Indeed he did. At 
that time, he had his own public rela- 
tions firm on Wabash Avenue, after 
serving five terms as Terre Haute's 
mayor. 


Reminiscing 
An hour or so before our appoint- 
ment, Mayor Tucker called me at the 
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TRIBUNE. He's going to cancel, I 
thought. But no, he said he hoped I 
wouldn't object to his inviting a few 
musician friends to join in the con- 
versation. 

What an afternoon! Verne Brown, 
Bud Cromwell and John K. Lamb 
were there. Mayor Tucker had pre- 
pared an agenda: Lists of dance 
halls, orchestras and individual 
musicians and entertainers that he 
remembered. The others added 
names, places and and anecdotes. 

Always apt with a ‘‘quotable 
quote," Mayor Tucker remembered 
this about 1920s dancing: '"The grace, 
the long sweeping steps, the twirling, 
long skirts of the girls . . . beautiful. 

I sat there, spellbound, for two 
hours, taking notes furiously while 
the four friends reminisced. Bud 
Cromwell told me later that he hadn't 
had so much fun in years. He had 
been a professional musician, leadin 
several of his own orchestras, unt 
1932, when he became active in the 
family business. 

Excursion Boats 

Verne Brown steered me toward 
another feature, which focused on the 
dance boats which traveled the 
Wabash River during the summers. 
Verne's family's excursion boats 
were the Winner and the Welcome, 
and he talked about his experiences 
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on the road with bands including 
Paul Whiteman, Ted Weems and 
Henry Busse. 

John Lamb, described by Bud 
Cromwell as “а popular young man 
with a natural talent for piano," often 
sat in at piano with Cromwell's musi- 
cians at private club dances. A well- 
known civic and community leader, 
Lamb later served as executive vice 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and as an alcoholism counse- 
lor at Katherine Hamilton Mental 
Health Center. He died in 1980. 

Readers responded 
enthusiastically to the Sunday fea- 
tures on music and dancing. They 
wrote, they telephoned, and came to 
the TRIBUNE editorial office to show 
me photos and scrapbooks, and to 
talk. 

That's how I met John Roberts, 
who, at approximately age 80, was 
still busy working for Gibson Coal 
and Supply Co. He had been in the 
entertainment business in the '20s 
and '30s, operating a number of 
dance halls and ballrooms. He had 
great stories about the marathons 
and walkathons, very popular during 
Depression days. : 

Another “music man” featured in 
my series was Warren Henderson, 
banjoist, orchestra leader and music 
store owner. He had purchased a 


banjo for $200 in 1924 (quite a price 
then!) and managed to get lessons 
from the banjo player in the Coon- 
Sanders band. | 

That was one of my favorite and 
most satisfying assignments at the 
TRIBUNE, even if it didn't turn out 
quite like Ned Bush had anticipated. 
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Popular local, Thornhill 
showed early music talent 


By David Buchanan 

Claude Thornhill formed his first 
large orchestra in late 1939. By 1942 
his sounds and music were known all 
over the world. Many would say that 
sounds like *'instant success” but, as 
in the case of most such successes, 
instant success took years of hard 
work. 

Claude was born in Terre Haute on 
August 10, 1908, and grew up listening 
to music and discussions about mu- 
sic. His mother, Maude Thornhill, 
was the choir director for the Maple- 
wood Christian Church from its in- 
ception in 1903 until she retired in 
1966. Her sister, Mrs. Dolph Cross, 
began teaching Claude piano when he 
was four years old. He did so well 
that at 15 he had become a pro- 
fessional pianist. Those early piano 
lessons would influence his adult mu- 
sical style, helping define it and 
make that style unique. 

A good friend of Claude's, news- 
paper editor Robert Nesbit, remem- 
bered Claude as a musical genius, 
even as a youngster. At one time the 
two had the same music teacher, 
Paul Johnson. When Johnson died, 
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Nesbit said, “They wrote in his obitu- 
ary in the paper that among his stu- 
dents were Bob Nesbit and Claude 
Thornhill. And, of course, I couldn't 
even carry Claude Thornhill’s hat out 
of the room as far as music was con- 
cerned.” 

A long-time local educator, James 
F. Conover, remembered that Claude 
skipped school one Wednesday after- 
noon a month, staying home to prac- 
tice piano on the days that his mother 
went to her Ladies Aid Society meet- 
ing. Mr. Zimmerman, the principal 
at Garfield High, said, “Well, if he 
loves music that much, I'm not going 
to kick him out of school." 

When he was 13, Claude Thornhill 
organized his first orchestra, *The 12 
Points Harmonious Outcasts." How 
well that band did isn't documented, 
but it must have given him some 
encouragement because he continued 
playing. Two years later, at the age 
of 15, he left school to play a calliope 
on an Ohio River showboat called 
The Washington. 

In 1927 he had become a member of 
Austin Wiley's band in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Artie Shaw was also a member 
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Claude Thornhill 


of the band at that time. From 1928 to 
1931 Claude was a pianist and arran- 
ger for Hal Kemp’s orchestra. While 
a member of that band, he took 
courses at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music and at the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia. He 
took the lessons and, at the same 
time, traveled with Hal Kemp’s 
orchestra. 

In 1931 Claude left the Hal Kemp 
orchestra and moved to New York 
City to become an arranger for Jac- 
ques Renard. Mr. Renard was con- 
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ductor for the “Camel Radio Pro- 
gram” and on the ‘‘Manhattan 
Merry-Go-Round”. Claude joined Be- 
nny Goodman's orchestra in 1934; 
that orchestra was broadcasting for 
the National Biscuit Company's pro- 
gram over NBC. During the early 
1930s he also was the arranger and 
pianist for a number of singers. 

In 1936 he went to Hollywood to ar- 
range music for Andre Kostelanetz, 
Bing Crosby, Skinnay Ennis's orches- 
tra and for Judy Garland. In Judy 
Garland's 1939 movie, ‘‘Babes in 
Arms," Mr. Thornhill did the song 
backgrounds. 

In January of 1940, Claude Thorn- 
hill formed his own orchestra, and 
became that ‘‘instant success.” 

On April 14, 1942, the local-boy- 
made-good came home to play the 
Trianon, ''direct from a six-week 
engagement at Hollywood’s palatial 
Palladium.” A public reception and 
parade welcomed Claude and the 
members of his band. The Garfield 
High School band, directed by Bobby 
Gilley, led the parade to city hall 
where ‘‘the young maestro" was 
greeted by Mayor Joseph P. Duffy. 

Shortly after the formation of the 
orchestra, World War II began. The 
orchestra disbanded for national 
service. Claude joined the United 
States Navy as an Apprentice Sea- 
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man. During the war he served in the 
Pacific operations, entertaining the 
troops with his music. By the war's 
end he had become Chief Musician in 
the Navy and had his own band. 

Following de-mobilization, Claude 
reformed his orchestra. He stylized 
his music to feature his piano solos 
and included double-reeds and a 
French horn in its instrumentation. 
The band proved very successful, 
touring both America and Europe. It 
also garnered recording contracts 
from Columbia and from RCA Victor. 

The signature melody for Claude 
Thornhill and his orchestra was the 
song ‘‘Snowfall.” Other songs he re- 
corded included ‘‘Lullaby of the 
Rain," *Embraceable You," “Ноп- 
olulu,” “Sweet and Lovely," “І Wish 
I Had You," ‘‘Buster’s Last Stand,” 
“Autumn Nocturne” and “Fare Thee 
Well, Annie Laurie.” 

By the late 1940s the Big Bands 
were no longer profitable. Music 
tastes were changing, as were styles 
of dance. Many of the large orches- 
tras simply disbanded, their mem- 
bers moving into more current fads 
in music, or changing occupations 
altogether. Claude Thornhill elected 
to continue with the Big Band sounds, 
and managed to meet with some suc- 
cess. Though his bands would vary in 
number of members, ranging up to 
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12, he always managed to find work 
for the orchestra. He was working up 
until his death in July of 1965 in Cald- 
well, New Jersey. 
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Trianon Dancers 

John and Peggy Apgar, Robert Wilson, Bill 
Adams, Patty Adler, Bette Rose, Barbara 
Carlock, Chris and Dee Buethe, Shirley Moyer, 
Brian Baker, John Wolf, Glenda Cordell, Kathy 
Smith, Steve Rausch, Cindy Guthrie, Florence 
Henderson, Chuck Shutt, Meredith Adler, 
Shanna Dason, Mack Burris, Ann Malloy, Susan 
Rose Bell, Colleen Sullivan, Jennifer Lytle 
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Wanda’s World of Dance Dancers 
Linda Vancil, Angela Foli, Emily Foli, Janine 
Orman, Margaret Andrews, Jennifer Andrews, 
Elizabeth Andrews, Shanda Sparks, Charlotte 
McDonald, Desiree Blair, Glenda Cordell, Jason 
Funk, Janie Smittkamp, Tommy Vandeventer, 
Amy Walker, Bob Wilson, Karen Newkirk, 
Christie Bunch, Adriane Giltner, Elizabeth 
Markle, Alicia Humphrey, Shannon Sanders, 
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Jennifer Lytle, Vanessa Ragle, Allison 
Andrews, Barbara Carlock. 
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Casual Wassell's popular teenage night spot 


By Barbara Carney 
and Cathy Hendricks 

While the Trianon was the place to 
go for dancing, Terre Haute young 
people also frequented another more 
casual spot close by. 

The Wassell Inn, at 2808 Wabash 
Ave., opened in the late 1920s. Its pro- 
prietors were a brother and sister, 
Frank and Ida Wassell. A dance floor 
in the center was flanked by rows of 
booths on two levels. Dancing was to 
the music of a juke box, which was 
said to have all the latest phonograph 
records. 

Although a '30s menu from the 
Wassell Inn lists a T-bone steak for 75 
cents, sandwiches were the usual bill 
of fare, always toasted, and some- 
Ms in combinations unheard of to- 

ay. 
The Club Special (chicken, bacon, 
tomato, lettuce and mayonnaise) at 
50 cents and the B.T.L. Special 


(bacon, tomato, lettuce and mayon- 
naise) at 25 cents were very popular. 
Other specialties included the P.B.L. 
(pineapple, bacon and lettuce), the 
T.H. (scrambled egg and bacon), the 
Crazy (deviled ham and jelly) and 
the POP (pork, tomato and lettuce). 
Each sandwich featured mayonnaise 
as a topping. If you wanted a pickle 
or olives, you paid 10 cents more, and 
each was served with potato chips. 

The Wassell Inn was not a “main 
event" kind of place to go for the eve- 
ning. People dancing at the Trianon 
often walked across the street for a 
late evening snack, and it was very 
popular after the movies. It could be 
reached from downtown on the street 
car. 

One local photographer and busi- 
nessman remembers Wassell's 
fondly from his high school days in 
the mid '30s. ‘‘Wiley (high school stu- 
dents) would go en masse to Was- 


sell’s. In fact, today when you think 
about a teenage night club, the peo- 
ple of our era always think of Was- 
sell’s because Old Man Wassell rode . 
birddog on us all the time out there . . 

We went out to Wassell's and 
danced. That was the ‘in’ place, real- 
ly, of all of them.” 


From ''sweet" to swing" - 
some tunes of the times 


By Richard Tuttle 

Dance music developed from rag- 
time, true jazz and waltz in the 1920s, 
to swing, some jazz and a waltz now 
and then in the late '20s and early 
'80s. By the mid ’30s, the dominant 
rhythm was swing, with the Big 
Bands leading the way. By “big” 
bands, we mean 14 or 15 to perhaps 20 
pieces. 

Many of the Big Bands had per- 
manent homes in the major cities — 
Chicago, New York, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles — playing in hotels and 
dance pavilions such as the Aragon 
and Trianon in Chicago; Glen Island 
Casino, Hotel New Yorker and Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York. 

Some of the jazz and ragtime 
numbers of that era were ‘‘Ma- 
ple Leaf Rag,’’ ‘‘King Porter 
Stomp," ‘‘Carolina Shout” and 
“Riverboat Shuffle.’ The blues 
numbers featured were ''St. Louis 
Blues," ‘‘West End Blues’’ and 
*Singin' the Blues." Some of the jazz 
numbers included ‘‘Dinah’’ (also 
sung as a ballad by some vocalists), 
“Ұгарріп’ It Up," “I Ain't Got No- 
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body," “Body and Soul" and “The 
Man I Love,”’ the last two performed 
by Coleman Hawkins Quartet as jazz 
numbers. ‘‘You’d Be So Nice To 
Come Home To” was done by Ella 
Fitzgerald in jazz rhythm, not as a 
ballad. 
Jazz Hits 

A lot of the swing numbers trans- 
formed easily into great jazz selec- 
tions, including the vocals, if the sin- 
ger was good enough. Bing Crosby 
could sing a ballad like jazz, as could 
Perry Como, Lena Horne, Rosemary 
Clooney, Dinah Shore, Tex Benecke 
and others. 

Classical music could also be 
played in swing rhythm, as Tommy 
Dorsey, Glenn Miller, Eddie Duchin, 
Duke Ellington, Horace Heidt and 
Paul Whiteman often did. Miller's 
“St. Louis Blues March” is a classic, 
as is Tommy Dorsey’s “Song of In- 
dia." Claude Thornhill could make 
almost any selection sound classical 
with the French horns, muted brass 
and clarinets in lower register. While 
Hal Kemp did not have the French 
horns, on some ballads his band 
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would sound like a symphony. 

Some of the great Ellington selec- 
tions were ‘‘Take the ‘A’ Train," 
“Black and Tan Fantasy," “Вгарріп’ 
in Brass," “Pyramid,” “Lambeth 
Walk," “Sophisticated Lady," “Blue 
Light," “А Gypsy Without a Song" 
and ‘‘A Blues Serenade.’’ The 
arrangements are very distinctive, 
some by the Duke, some by Johnny 
Hodges, some by Billy Strayhorn. 

Hoagy Carmichael’s “Stardust” 
was one of the most recorded tunes of 
the Big Band era. Every Big Band re- 
corded the tune, and most of the best 
known vocalists recorded it. One of 
the best recordings was Artie Shaw’s, 
which featured a trumpet solo on the 
first chorus, and Shaw’s clarinet on 
the second. 

Broadway musicals produced hit 
tunes, some of them three or four. 
Some of the leading sources were 
* Music Man,” ‘‘Camelot,’’ Gersh- 
win's ‘‘Porgy and Bess," ‘‘Okla- 
homa,” Carousel," “Sound of Mu- 
sic" and “Damn Yankee” to name а 
few. 

Tunes most requested of the Big 
Bands were ''Stardust," ‘‘Perfidia,”’ 
*Stompin' at the Savoy,” 
*Melancholy Baby," *'Blue Room," 
“One O'Clock Jump," “Little Brown 
Jug,” Chattanooga Choo-Choo,”’ 
"Rhapsody in Blue," *'Swanee," 
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“Let’s Dance," “Two O'Clock 
Jump,” ‘‘Sunrise Serenade" and 
“Tuxedo Junction.” 

Also “Іп the Mood," “Anvil Chor- 
us," “Snowfall,” “Воду and Soul," 
Ravel's ‘‘Bolero,’’ ‘‘Just One of 
Those Things," “If I Had You," 
“Sing, Sing, Sing," “Lady Be Good,” 
“Shine,” “Night and Day," ‘‘Mood 
Indigo" and ''Getting Sentimental 
Over You." 


Some -times I won - der 


Bud Cromwell’s band, ‘‘The Night Riders," was one of the most popular local groups to 
play at the Trianon. Known as WBOW's “Official Broadcasting Orchestra” for promo- 
tion purposes, the band varied in number of members from time to time. Note the style 
of instruments used at the time. 
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Alcan Rolled Products Co. 
American Tile & Sales Company, Inc. 
Ampacet Corporation 
Baesler's Super Valu 
Ron Baker 
Bemis Co., Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Biddle 
Crown Electric, Inc. 

Digital Audio Disc Corporation 
Dinkel Associates, Inc. 
Donnelley Directory 
Ebony & Ivory - Piano Sales and Service 
Esten Fuson Cadillac and Pontiac, Inc. 
Five Star Travel 
Fleschner, Fleschner, Stark, Tanoos & Newlin 
Forrest Sherer Insurance, Inc. 
Dr. and Mrs. James H. Foulkes 
Foulkes Square 
Gartland Foundry Co., Inc. 
Graphic Edition, Inc. 

Dr. Carol Heine 
Hilliard Lyons Investments 
Indiana Ready Mix, Inc. 
Indiana State Bank of Terre Haute 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. 
Jadcore, Inc. 

John's Dental Laboratories 
Kasameyer Glass Inc. 
Kemper CPA Group 
Lee Company, Inc. 

M.A.B. Paints 
Morris Trucking, Corp. 
Norm's Glass & Mirror, Inc. 
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Pfister Better Homes & Gardens 
Pitman-Moore, Inc. 
Powell-Stephenson Lumber Co. 
Ragle & Company, Inc. 
Rainbow Art and Frame 
Sackrider & Company 
Sacopulos, Johnson & Hahn 
Saratoga Restaurant 
Snodgrass Sales, Inc. 
Sycamore Agency Inc. 
Taylor Automotive 
Templeton Coal Company, Inc. 
Terre Haute Coca-Cola 
Terre Haute Engraving Co., Inc. 
Terre Haute Travel 
Terrell & Mardis, P.C., CPA’s 
Thiemann Office Products, Inc. 
Tredegar Film Products 
Viquesney’s Office Products 
W. A. Streeter Insurance, Inc. 
Wabash Commission Company 
Williams and Associates, Realtors 
Williams Plumbing & Heating Inc. 
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A.P. ee & Tool 

Company, Inc. 
Bernie's Pro Auto Clean-Up 
Bloomington Business Machines 
Callahan Funeral Home, Inc. 
The Chase Restaurant 
R. Michael Dinkel 
East Forty Sports, Inc. 
Jerry and Jo Einstandig 
Guarantee Roofing 
Indiana Business Equipment, Inc. 
Indiana Wholesalers of 

Terre Haute Inc. 


REX ng Bros. Rc Roofing & 
Siding Co., Inc. 

Markle Insurance Agency 

Mr. Craig M. McKee 

Mier, Eble, Bonomo & Strange 

PIP Printing 

Maxine V. Pound 

R.J. Schultz Clothiers 

Ross Elliott Jewelers 

Peter and Melony Sacopulos 

Terre Haute Quality Fence 
Company, Inc. 

Phyllis D. Turner 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frederick T. Bauer 
Mrs. Richard Bennett 

Mrs. Edward W. Bevington 
Charles and Nancy Bradford 
Dave and Gwen Buchanan 
Judy and Pat Calvert 

Mayor and Mrs. Pete Chalos 
Mona Dees Clare 

Bill and Marilyn Clark 

Jim and Bev Cristee 

Lois Cook Dalbey 

Art Dawdy 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Decker 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dewey 
Eta Phi, Psi Iota Xi Sorority 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. Ehrenhardt 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Etling 
Kristine Engbretson Felling 
Bill and Marge Fields 

Harry and Dorothy Frey 

Sandy Garritson 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Goodwin 
Mrs. Donn R. Gossom 

Leonard and Karen Green 
Anne and Ish Gurman 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gurman 
Art & Marylee Hagan 

Steve and Jan Hahn 

Mr. and Mrs. David D. Haynes 
Ada M. Hodge 

Dr. and Mrs. Jess Holler 

Mrs. Marshall T. Hubbard 
James R. Hunter 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael R. Ireland 
Harry H. James 

Kathy Jarrett 

Bill and Dorothy Jerse 

Jack T. and Lavelda Johnson 
R. Steven Johnson 

Larry and Linda Jones 

Joseph E. Kish 

Patricia Knauer 

Dr. and Mrs. Roland Kohr 
Kenneth and Barbara Levin 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Light 
Paul and Cheri Lockhart 

Mr. and Mrs. Granville C. Lowe 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Maher 
Judge Charles K. McCrory 
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Louise McCullough 

Mr. and Mrs. James O. McDonald 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh McQuillan 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dale Meighen 
Dr. and Mrs. Angelo Meneghini 
Hank Metzger 

Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord L. Meyer 
Dr. and Mrs. John M.D. Morse 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Kenneth Moulton 
Ron O’Day 

Joyce E. Oehler 

Elizabeth and Carl Parks 

Harold and Penny Redlin 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Reed 
Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Robison 
Turk Roman 

Jan Rutledge 

Mr. and Mrs. Gus Sacopulos 

Dr. and Mrs. Wayne E. Schomer 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Schrohe 
Mrs. Ben Schull 

Joyce Lakey Shanks 

Mrs. Forrest Sherer 

Mel and Lucia Sinn 

Sam Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. William G. Smock 
Jerry L. Stewart T 

Dr. and Mrs. J. Lewis Stoelting 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Sullivan 
June K. Swango 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Thornton, Jr. 
Carolyn Toops 

Allen and Gerri Varner 

Dr. William L. Veach 

Mike and Molly Wadsworth 

Dr. and Mrs. James T. Walsh 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Weber 

Phil and Gail Welch 

Elizabeth Weller 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Westrup 
Frances I. Williams 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry L. Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Williams 
Dr. Alyce L. Williamson 

Curt and Connie Winkle 

Jayne and Jim Wood 

Mrs. Ernest J. Zwerner 
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Dance marathons made 
the entertainment columns 


Editor’s Note: This article from 
one Terre Haute daily reported on 
the progress of a dance marathon 
(date unknown) at the Trianon, and 
is offered as an example of the inter- 
est generated by dancing as a form of 
entertainment. 

Only four couples were dancing out 
the long hours today as the Trianon 
dance marathon had passed the 72 
hours at 9:30 o’clock last night and 
today were slowly wearing away the 
hours of the fourth day and night. 

One of the most popular dancing 
teams on the floor, that of the two 
small girls, Miss Loris Steffy, 16 
years old, and Miss Ella Prichard, 17 
years old, both of North Terre Haute, 
were forced to stop at 1:30 o’clock 
this morning. They began to tire 
early yesterday afternoon, but man- 
aged to keep going for several hours. 

Hubert Williams and Hazel Beck, 
team No. 13, was the second of the 
three teams forced to drop out last 
night. They began to weaken durin 
the early hours last night and fetitei 
from the floor at about 2:30 o'clock 
this morning. 

The third team to give up the 


RECYCLING. 


marathon was team No. 16 composed 
of Harry McCloud and Flora Byrens 
which left the floor at 9:30 o'clock 
last night. The retiring of this team 
came as a real surprise as many had 
picked this couple as sure winners. 
However, McCloud was unable to 
sleep during his rest periods and had 
to give up. Miss Byrens was still in 
good condition and able to have 
danced at least another day. 
In Fair Condition 

The four dancing teams remaining 
on the floor were all in good condition 
this morning and gave every indica- 
aun of dancing for at least another 

ay. 
*Joey" Ryan and Minnie Uffen, 
team No. 18, were still going strong 
and ‘‘Joey’’ continues to furnish con- 
siderable fun for the others with his 
antics. 

He is assisted in some of the com- 
edy undertaken to relieve the strain 
by “Butch” Murphy of team No. 10. 
Miss Gladys Vaughn, Murphy's 
teammate, continues strong and 
these two teams are being boosted by 
hundreds as potential winners. 

However, the other two teams 


seem equally strong and only the 
long hours ahead will forecast the fin- 
al winners. 

Still Going Strong 

James Wright and Goldie New- 
burn, composing team No. 12, seem 
to show scarcely any signs of 
weakening and Frank and Sarah 
Clark, composing team No. 2, contin- 
ue their steady pace without any vis- 
ible signs of relenting. 

The male contestants were shaved 
last night by Joe Smith and Dorsey 
Spittler while on the dance floor. 
Razors and supplies were furnished 


by Bear Barber and Beauty Supplies. 


Continued from Page 14 

nights each week. Traveling bands 
were fewer and crowds became 
smaller. Fewer persons were attend- 
ing dancing schools, as the new steps 
required athletic ability but no great 
instruction. Attire became more 
casual and individual. The age of 
rock and roll was on its way, and the 
era of television was approaching. 

For three decades the Trianon sign 
and lights beckoned dancers from the 
area to evenings of music, romance 
and dancing. The lights still gleamed 
intermittently in the '50s, but follow- 
ing national trends, the Trianon was 


no longer to be the attraction it was 


in one wonderful period of Terre 
Haute history. 
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City mourned band leader 
killed leaving the Trianon 


By Cathy Hendricks 

A tragic accident shocked and sad- 
dened Terre Haute musicians and 
dance hall goers in the 1920s, as the 
area's only female orchestra leader 
was killed leaving the Trianon. 

Ada Campbell, described in the 
numerous newspaper articles after 
the accident as “too happy, too badly 
needed, to die," was going home 
after a rare evening of dancing at the 
Trianon with her friend, Max Rukes. 
The new Ford Coupe Rukes was driv- 
ing collided near Wabash and Rose 
Ave. with an interurban car bound 
for the car barns. 

One newspaper account said, “In 
some manner, not yet clearly un- 
derstood, the auto got into the center 
of the car tracks proceeding through 
a large quantity of loose gravel 
placed in the middle of the tracks 
during some construction work. This 
is thought to have diverted the light 
auto into the east-bound traction car. 
The impact was so terrific that the 
auto was demolished and the front 
end of the street car was damaged 
considerably." 

Both victims were trapped in the 
car. Both sustained fractured skulls 


and internal injuries, and Miss 
Campbell was blinded by flying 
glass. Mr. Rukes, a Montezuma auto 
dealer and former Garfield High 
School athlete, never regained con- 
sciousness after the accident. His 
parents were Mr. and Mrs. M.J. 
Rukes of 1013 Maple Ave. 

Popular Band 

Miss Campbell’s band, the Wabash 
Serenaders, had become Hue pop- 
ular in the dance halls and at social 
functions around town, and the week 
before had played on radio station 
WIBJ. 

A friend of Miss Campbell’s said: 
*She was a veritable ‘glad girl’ 
spreading sunshine with her ever 
ready smile and her music. No mat- 
ter how ‘rough the going,’ for Ada 
Campbell had no smooth sailing in 
her brief career, she was always 
ready for a merry word and a smile. 
Entirely selfless, with only a thought 
for others and how to make it better 
for them, she has necessarily en- 
deared herself to the masses. 

“һо is playing?’ would be the 
question and when Ada Campbell and 
her Wabash Serenaders were men- 
tioned it was assurance of a good 
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time. She put so much of herself in 
her work, there was no counting of 
minutes in observance of union rules 
with Ada Campbell. A generous giv- 
ing of her time to add a measure to 
the happiness of the crowd was her 
way always.” 

Miss Campbell received most of 
her musical education at St. Joseph’s 
Academy, and was said to be a nat- 
ural musician. She had begun playing 
at the Alhambra picture house at 13th 
and Locust on Sunday evenings when 
only a girl. 

She was known for her devotion to 
her family, Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. 
Campbell and three brothers, James, 
Edward and Hubert. Especially close 
to her mother, she was known to buy 
her some trinket each payday. She 
lived at 1929% Locust St. and was a 
member of St. Ann's Parish. 
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“Dazzling” 
auto shows 
drew crowds 


The Trianon was the site of several 
automobile shows in the '30s and '40s 
which drew large crowds of motor 
enthusiasts. A newspaper account de- 
scribed one such show: 

“Met with a dazzling array of the 
finest products of motordom, in- 
terested persons found much to 
attract their attention in the unusual 
number of innovations, im- 
provements and refinements that 
dealers and manufacturers have to 
offer for 1930. Starting at 7 o’clock, 
Trianon already accommodated a 
large number of persons who 
evidently wished to have plenty of 
time to inspect the various models on 
display. 

"Local automobile dealers spent 
the greater part of the day Monday 
arranging their exhibits. The Trianon 
was especially decorated for the 
occasion, and with the popular music 
by Bud Cromwell's ‘‘Nightriders,”’ 
and a trio of musically talented girls, 
the show was a very festive affair to 
greet the eye and ear.” 
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Thanks from the Historical Society 


We're proud to present "Stardust Memories — Dancing at the Terre Haute 
Trianon" as the Vigo County Historical Society's Eleventh Annual Summer 
Celebration. We hope you have enjoyed the variety and fun of these ex- 
travaganzas as much as we have enjoyed presenting them to you. 


1980 — ‘‘A Wabash Valley Tasting Party" — Markle House 

1981 — “Vaudeville . . . Once Upon a Stage” — Indiana Theatre 

1982 — “A Portrait in Ragtime” — Old Elks Building 

1983 — ''Stage Door Canteen . . . USO Show" — 9th Street Armory 

1984 — ‘‘Vigo County Courthouse Centennial" — Vigo County Courthouse 
1985 — ‘‘Speakeasy at the Сгаскегрох” — Tirey Memorial Union 


1986 — '"The Wabash Valley Flyer" — LeFer Hall, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College 


1987 — **Another Opening, Another Show . . . A Salute to Broadway Musicals” 
— Tilson Music Hall 


1988 — '*River City Rally: Campaign '04" — Hulman Civic Center 
1989 — ‘‘Midway Magic 1893" — Tirey Memorial Union 


1990 — “‘Stardust Memories — Dancing at the Terre Haute Trianon” — Hul- 
man Civic Center 


1991 — 12th Summer Celebration — To Be Announced 
Thank you for your support and please, plan to attend next year! 
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We're а cut above the rest! Try our succulent 
Prime Rib Au Jus -- so tender, you can cut it 
with a butter knife! Our freshly cut filet Mignon, 
Ribeyes, New York Strips, charbroiled chicken 
and fish entrees are delicious, too! 


100 S. Fruitridge Ave. 
232-5591 


Hours: Mon:-Thurs. 11-10; 
Sat. 4-11; Sun. 11-9. 


VISA-MASTERCARD 
AM. EXPRESS 


Dedicated ‘Friends’ Staff the Museum 


The Friends of the Museum is the volunteer organization dedicated to 
staffing and serving the Vigo County Historical Museum and its 
programs. These volunteers deserve a big ‘‘Thanks!”’ 


Vigo County 
Historical Society 
Distinguished 
Service Award 


Officers for 1990 


President — Barbara Wilkinson 
Secretary — Naomi Craig 


Recipients Treasurer — Jan Buffington 
Recipients of the ‘Friends’ Angel Service Award for 1989 
; Peggy Brown Evelyn Roberts 
John G. Biel Jan Buffington LaDean Roberts 


Maurien Roehm 
Margaret Sapp 
Diana Tharp 
LaVonne Waldron 
Marjorie Wasmer 
Elsie Weir 
Barbara Wilkinson 
Frances Williams 
Marge Wiot 
Mary Wright 


Mary Fendrich Hulman 
Charles F. Bradford 
Patricia Engelland 

Gene W. Vaughn 
Avice McKibben McCrae 
Diana Tharp 
Gus Sacopulos 
Joy Sacopulos 
Marylee Hagan 
Penny Redlin 
LaVonne Waldron 


Dovie Byers 
Irene Clarke 
Naomi Craig 
Barbara Dailey 
Mary Eaton 
Marion Garmong 
Virginia Hess 
Marian Kintz 
Beverly Light 
Joan Kutlu 
Betty Priest 
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In the 1930s, Eli Lilly, son of the 
founder of Eli Lilly and Company, 
joined the Indiana Historical Society. 
Thoughout his life he committed 
himself personally and financially to 
the study of the prehistory and history 
of Indiana. According to biographer 
James H. Madison, Mr. Lilly's “love of 


place” became stronger as he grew 
olden THE EXCITEMENT. 5 BUILDING 


May the spirit of the Trianon Ballroom, 
be alive and well as the Vigo County 
Historical Society celebrates 20 years 
of music and dance in this well-loved 
place of an era past. 


DESIGN-BUILD CONTRACTORS 


205 National Avenue 
West Terre Haute, Indiana 47885 


533-2161 
Su Eli Lilly and Company 
Clinton Laboratories 
7—7 


Eli Lilly and Company is a researcb-based 
corporation tbat develops, manufactures, and 
markets pbarmaceuticals, medical instru- 
ments, diagnostic products, and animal health 
products. 
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Richard Ames 

Mrs. James Arnett 

Jim Backes 

Patty Bryant 

Gwen Buchanan 

Ann and Dick Burchell 

Clawson School of Dance 

Clinton Color Crafters, Inc. 

Grace Coleman 

Columbia House 

John Cornelius 

Bill Cornell 

Dave Cundiff 

Mr. and Mrs Richard Davies 

William Decker 

Susie Dewey 

Glenn Floyd 

Harry Frey 

Marylee Hagan 

John Hayhurst 

Jerry Hile 

Holiday Inn 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hostetler 

Hulman Civic Center 

Steve Humphrey 

Indiana State University 
Rare Book Department 

Indiana State University 
Theatre Department 

Indiana Vocational Technical College 

Jim's Tux Shop 

David Jones 

Jane Lockman 

Nelson Markle 

The Martin Collection 


SPECIAL 


OWLEDGEMENTS 
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Musicians Local No. 25 A F of M 
Chuck Myles 
The Paper Chase Staff 
John Penry 
Pizza Hut 
Steve Prescott 
Joy Sacopulos 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Shaw 
Snodgrass Sales, Inc. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Theater Department 
Stonehenge Dance Band 
Judy Sullivan 
TABCO 
Terre Haute First National Bank 
Terre Haute Gymnastics Center 
Terre Haute North Vigo High School 
Terre Haute South Vigo High School 
Terre Haute Tribune-Star 
Carolyn Toops 
Richard Tuttle 
Mr. and Mrs. Ken Uhlhorn 
Valley Federal Savings Bank 
Julie Vukusich 
Vigo County Oral History Program 
Wabash Valley Fair Association 
Leo Walker's Book, ‘‘The Wonderful 
Era of the Great Dance Bands" 
Wanda's World of Dance 
Joe Weist 
Sherri Wright 
WBAK Television 
WBOW Radio 
WTHI Television and Radio 
WTWO Television 


The numerous persons who lovingly shared their memories 


* And special thanks to Community Theater of Terre Haute * 


COMMITIEES 


STARDUST MEMORIES 
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General Co-chairmen* 
Gwen Buchanan — Kristine Felling — Kathy Jarrett 


Treasurer* 
George Gardner 


Historians* 


David Buchanan — Susie Dewey 


Executive Director, Vigo County Historical Society* 


David Buchanan 


Ticket Co-chairmen* 
Dan DeBard 
Mary DeBard 

Bill Dever 
Mary Dever 


Ticket Committee 
David Buchanan — Kelly Cole 
Emily Felling — Kristine Felling 
Emily Gedrick — John Gedrick 
Eileen Lantz — Amy Laswell 
Wayne Laswell — Holly Redlin 
Gail Welch — Phil Welch 


Publicity Co-chairmen* 
Barbara Carney 
Sara Felstein 


Publicity Committee 
Lorie Alexander — Mary Helen Clayton 
Susie Dewey — Teresa Exline 
Jean Shutt — Carolyn Toops 


Pre-Show/Post-Show Activities 
Decorations and Set Co-chairmen* 
Gwen Buchanan 
Kathy Jarrett 


Sets and Decorations 
Jill Ballinger — Zach Buchanan 
Jan Buffington — Betty Carter 
Pat Malloy — Nancy Malloy 
Hank Metzger — Becky Norris 
Harold Ross — Judy Ross 
Tom Venable — Helen Venable 
Carolyn Wilson 


Promotions Co-chairmen* 
Gwen Buchanan 
Kathy Jarrett 
Joy Sacopulos 


Promotions Committee 


David Buchanan — Martha Cowen 
Mike Dinkel — Kristine Felling 


Jim Foulkes — Sam Hulbert 
Nelson Markle — Eric Meister 
Jane Morse — Earl Rodgers 
Ann Ryan — Peter Sacopulos 
Lynn Streeter — John Woelfle 


Program Co-chairmen* 
Marilyn Clark 
Cathy Hendricks 


Program Contributors 


David Buchanan — Susie Dewey 
Carolyn Toops — Richard Tuttle 


Records and Acknowledgements 


Chairman* 
Gail Welch 


Cast Party Co-chairmen* 
Jan Hahn 
Steve Hahn 
Jim Walsh 
Vicki Walsh 


Committee Party Co-chairmen* 


John Woelfle 
Sharon Woelfle 


Refreshments Co-chairmen* 
Beth Foulkes — Jim Foulkes — Melony Sacopulos — Peter Sacopulos 


Servers 


Gretta Allman — Bobbie Bailey — Mark Bailey 


Rev. Loyal Bishop — Marilyn Bishop 


Rachel Card — Carol Crane — Kenny Crane 


Kristine Felling — Al Finch 
Megan Finch — Jane Foulkes 
Jim Foulkes — Anita Gilman 

Terry Gilman — Leslie Helman 

Troy Helman — Tim Kersey 

Joan Markle — Matt Markle 
Nelson Markle — Peter Sacopulos 

Steven Smith — Jim Walsh 

Vicki Walsh — Dick Watson 
Willie Watson — John Woelfle 

Sharon Woelfle 


Lemonade Makers 
Beth Foulkes — Jane Foulkes 
Jan Hahn — Leslie Helman 
Joan Markle — Joy Sacopulos 


Melony Sacopulos — Joyce Shanks 


Willie Watson — Gail Welch 
Sharon Woelfle 
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*These hard-working Committee Chairmen 
make up the Summer Celebration Steering 
Committee. 


YES, I want to join the Vigo County Historical Society! 


— — $ 20 Club or School 

—— $ 20 Family 

— — $ 15 Individual 

— — $ 10 Individual over 65 
— — $ 10 Student 

— — $500 LIFE MEMBERSHIP* 
(Contributions are tax deductible) 


— — $250 Business Sponsor 
— — $100 Business Patron 
—— $ 50 Business Associate 
— — $100 Sustaining 

—— $ 50 Contributing 

—— $ 25 Patron 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 
Date 


*Life membership places your name in perpetual bronze letters on the 
bronze tablet on the entrance hall wall of the Historical Museum. 


Vigo County Historical Society 
1411 South Sixth Street 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47802 
235-9717 


Welcome to the 
Historical Society 


We welcome and encourage you 
to become a member of the Vigo 
County Historical Society. 
Throughout the year the V.C.H.S. 
sponsors many interesting pro- 
grams, activities and events relat- 
ing to local, state and national his- 
tory. The Society operates the His- 
torical Museum of the Wabash 
Valley on South Sixth Street and 
the Paul Dresser Birthplace in 
Fairbanks Park. Please join us in 
preserving, enjoying and celebrat- 
ing the history of our community. 

If you are interested in member- 
ship, please return this member- 
ship form. Further information is 
available by contacting the 
museum at 235-9717 or member- 
ship chairman John Newton at 237- 
3707. Contributions are tax deduct- 
ible. 


Ah, The Good Old Days 


Wouldn't it be great to go tooling around in a 
1998 Ford Model A Roadster again? Trouble is 
finding one libe this beauty in mint condition 

could cost more than a 1990 model. At 
7 Merchants National Bank, we 
can help make it easier to 

own an Antique Classic 

i or be the proud owner 

of a future classic. 

See us for all your 

loan needs... 

we can help bring 

The Good Old Days 

bach today. 
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Seventy Years of Entertainment 
at the Indiana Theatre 
July 11, 1992 


Splendor of Opening Night 
rivaled the Theatre itself 


By Susie Dewey 

Peacocks, the mascots of Para- 
mount Pictures, were the theme of the 
grand opening of the Indiana Theatre 
on Saturday, January 28, 1922. 

Even before the wide-eyed patrons 
entered the building, they were daz- 
zled by a peacock replica high up on 
the marquee. This gorgeous creation 
was 12-feet high and contained 3,000 
lights. Inside the auditorium, a stuffed 
peacock was perched on the railing of 
a box on the left. Newspaper accounts 
declared that live peacocks paraded 
through the lobby called the Pro- 
menada for the evening. With this 
abundance of peacocks there was no 
doubt that Paramount Pictures would 
be featured at the Indiana Theatre. 

A contest had been held to develop a 
slogan for the new theater. Mrs. Ivan 
McGrew was the winner with her 
suggestion, "Serving Your Entertain- 
ment.” 

T.W. Barhydt, builder and owner of 
the new theater on the corner of 
Seventh and Ohio Streets, declared 
that the new enterprise would move 
Terre Haute away from being a one- 
street town. He was referring to 
Wabash Avenue, one block over. It 
was a time when, in the aftermath of 
World War I, the optimism of entre- 

reneurs and pleasure seekers still 
ingered. 

Going to the movies in 1922 was no 
casual event, especially after 6 p.m. 
Prices were 25 cents before that hour, 
40 cents afterward and 50 cents in the 
loges. Children under 12 were admit- 
ted for 10 cents, but few attended in the 
evening. 

The Famous Players, Lasky Corp., 
motion picture pioneers, controlled 
the policy of the Indiana. Led by the 
great theatrical entrepreneur Adolph 
Zukor, the corporation provided the 
same program in Terre Haute that it 
did in large cities. 

Patrons dressed and acted in a man- 
ner appropriate to the new entertain- 
ment palace in Terre Haute. Five per- 
formances began at 1 p.m. and ended 
at 11 p.m. The picutre was changed 
each Wednesday and Saturday. The 
crowd could be accommodated in the 
theater's 1,700 upholstered seats. 

The doorman, who actually opened 
car doors for those more affluent pa- 
trons who owned cars, was dressed as 
a toreador. Usherettes were Spanish 
senoritas who found seats for the tick- 
et holders. 

After the attendees walked through 
the lobby on the mosaic floor, they 
were reminded that the lighting dupli- 
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cated Andalusian sunshine and the 
dark auditorium was the mystic twi- 
light of the southern Spanish province. 

The lobby also had an operating 
fountain on the landing where stairs 
divided to the large balcony. Here, wa- 
ter flowed from the mouth of a gar- 
goyle watched by two angels. The 
steps were covered with an Oriental 
rug. Three prism chandeliers spar- 
kled, and six high-backed oak chairs, 
upholstered in red Spanish leather, in- 
vited admiring glances. 

And in the midst of this splendor, a 
live model dressed in Spanish costume 
posed on a five-foot pedestal! News- 
paper accounts say that Frances 
Goodrich was the model. 

Almost secondary to all the hoop-la 
was the featured moving picture (the 
shortened term, '*movie" came later), 
*Cappy Ricks," starring Thomas 
Meighan and featuring Agnes Ayres 
asthe leading lady. The story had been 
adapted from the very popular short 
stories of Peter B. Kynes which had 
appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post. The silent film contained scenes 
of land and sea, and a famous wrestl- 
er, Ivan Linow, had a bit part. 

Once in their seats, the bedazzled 
and probably bemused theater-goers 
listened to an overture played by the 
30-piece Indiana Symphonic Orches- 
tra, named for the theater. Some 
accounts say there were only 20 
pieces, but newspaper ads had prom- 
ised 30. The program usually opened 
with Paul Dresser's “Оп The Banks of 
the Wabash.” 

The orchestra was under the direc- 
tion of Raymond B. Townsley, a dis- 
tinguished musician. He had con- 
ducted overseas bands during and 
after the War. His standards of per- 


formance were high and music lovers 
remember the orchestral program 
with pleasure. In the beginning, the 
orchestra accompanied vaudeville 
acts, but later shows furnished their 
own musicians. 

On opening night, old-fashioned 
songs were sung by Jackson Murray 
and Marion Mills. A style show with 
styles from Siegel's Department Store 
followed. With five acts of Broadway 
vaudeville, short subjects and the pro- 
logue, the feature film was of short to 
medium length. It had to be! 

The Wurlitzer organ, reputed to cost 
anywhere from $27,000 to $50,000, must 
not be forgotten in any account of op- 
ening night. A famous organist from 
Chicago, Jack Welch, played as the au- 
dience assembled and dispersed. A re- 
lief organist, Doris Scully, was avail- 
able. After all, five shows a day with 
prologues, organ interludes and 
accompaniments for the silent film 
made up no small day! In the pit a 
grand piano was available for variety. 

The picture may have been silent, 
but the evening certainly was not! 
Few are alive who remember opening 
night, but those who are could not 
forget the live peacocks, live music 
and live costumed usherettes. What an 
event it was in the history of Terre 
Haute, and what a glorious inaugura- 
tion for 70 years of entertainment at 
the Indiana Theatre! 


Eberson ''dedicates" Theatre 


Architect John Eberson had this to say in the official Indiana Theatre Opening 


Night program: 


“И was a great pleasure and јоу to me to receive a call from Mr. Barhydt to 
come to Terre Haute and to be awarded the architectural trust for the Indiana 
Theatre — my second opportunity to serve Mr. Barhydt and the people of the city 


of Terre Haute. 


«Into this Indiana Theatre I have put my very best efforts and endeavors in 
the art of designing a modern theater such as I have often pictured as what I 


would do were I given a free hand. 


**It is daring, but I am content to be judged by the finished structure. The best 
of requirements for the ‘land of make-believe’ with full comfort, refined beauty 
and happy surroundings — all are here for Indiana patrons. j 

“Thanks to you again, Mr. Barhydt, and a success that is worthy to you! 

“I sincerely hope that Terre Haute patrons of the Indiana will find pleasurable 
hours here without number — here in ‘our’ new Indiana Theatre. That, after all 
will be the measure of success achieved by the Architect.” s | 
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Special events add color 
to Indiana Theatre history 


By Carolyn Toops 

Besides being a first-run movie 
house, the Indiana Theatre has been 
the site of many special events 
through the years. 

John Valle, who worked as an usher 
from 1929 to 1933 while a student at 
Indiana State, recalls the many vaude- 
ville shows and performers there. 
Usually there were five acts in the 
afternoon and evening, alternating 
with the moving pictures. Most of the 
time the entertainment included a co- 
median, skits, and girls from 20 to 30 
years old singing and dancing. 

The touring companies stayed at 
different downtown hotels two to three 
days at a time. Younger members of 
the cast were accompanied by their 
parents, Valle said. The shows were 
wholesome and well performed, with 
nice costumes, he recalled. The best 
one was a partial circus with 
elephants, singers, dancers and an 
orchestra. 

Popcorn and soft drinks were not 
soid at the Indiana during Valle's 
ushering days, which cut down on the 
time required to clean the theater be- 


Indiana Gas 
is proud to be a part of the 
Vigo County Historical 
Society's celebration of the 
Indiana Theatre's 70th 
Anniversary. 


INE 


A subsidiary of Indiana Energy, Inc. 


tween shows. 

Students from Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute and Indiana State were re- 
quired to come in and count the num- 
ber of squares in the lobby for a class 
project, Valle chuckled. 

“The Indiana put lots of us through 
school,” he added. 

No one knows how many high school 
graduations were held at the Indiana, 
but among them was Dorothy Becher- 
er's 1927 Garfield class. 

In the early 1930s, when she was a 
college student, Jane C. Hazledine was 
one of several young ladies who made 
a film test at the Indiana for a Holly- 
wood studio. In full make-up and cos- 
tume, she did a cutting from a Commu- 
nity Theatre show in which she had 
appeared. Though she was not offered 
a Tac the film test was fun, she 
said. 

In the late 1940s, the Big Bands on 
stage made the Indiana THE place to 
go on Saturday night dates, Norma 
McCammon recalled. 

Steve Bland worked at the Indiana 
from 1955 to 1964 during his school and 
college years. At that time, the owner, 
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John R. Wolfe 


Fourth Avenue Amusement Com- 
pany, didn't book big name shows. 
Bland, who was assistant manager for 
several years, recalled the first pay 
TV offering at the Indiana, a cham- 
pionship boxing match between Sugar 
Ray Robinson and Carmen Basilio in 
the late 1950s. Beer was available that 
evening for the “fight crowd," who 
viewed the action on a 10 by 10-foot 
screen. 

In March, 1961, the newly-formed 
HELP organization (Housewives 
Effort for Local Progress) rented the 
Indiana for a big meeting, which May- 
or Ralph Tucker also attended. 

For about six months in 1961, Sunday 
morning services of the nearby First 
Congregational Church were held at 
the Indiana while the church was be- 
ing renovated. Rev. George Mitchell, 
commenting about the sign on the 
theater, noted wryly that he was fea- 
tured one Sunday at 11 a.m., followed 
by "Gypsy" at 2 p.m. 

There were also dance contests on 
stage and in the lobby, as Chubby 
Checker fans learned the Twist and 
other new dances. Bland pointed out 
that television of that era did not fea- 
ture much dancing, except on the Ed 
Sullivan Show. Young people came to 
the theater to watch and learn the 
routines on the screen. 

The cooking schools, begun during 
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R. Tony Wolfe 


Wolfe's Шапа Auto Sales 


Tim Kieffer 


544 West Olive Street 
Bridgeport, Illinois 
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Wolfe’s Terre Haute Auto Auction 


Danlel T. Wolfe 


1601 Margaret Avenue 


Terre Haute, Indlana 


the 1920s and held at various locations, 
continued at the Indiana until the early 
1970s, when they moved to the new 
Hulman Center. After a long hiatus, 
the cooking school came to life again 
at the Indiana, in an abbreviated ver- 
sion, in March, 1992, under local 
sponsorship. 

Joe Work, a stagehand for 40 years, 
remembers changing the sign on top of 
the Indiana many times, and working 
sound and lights on many occasions. 

Irma Cultice had 31 years’ experi- 
ence working at local theaters, as sec- 
retary, in the box office, and as mana- 
ger. She recalled several special pro- 
motions at the Indiana to attract inter- 
est in upcoming films. One involved 
putting a fire truck in the lobby. Anoth- 
er hada talking parrot, who emitted a 
wolf whistle at an attractive young 
lady. Her escort was ready to take ac- 
tion against an usher before he found 
out that the parrot was responsible. 

For many years, Saturday midnight 
shows were popular with the Rocky 
Horror fans, whose coiffures and 
make-up created their own show of 

sorts every week. 

Now owned by William J. Decker, 
the Indiana was host for a special ben- 
efit performance of the Terre Haute 
Symphony Orchestra in 1990, “Music 
the Movies Made Famous." 


(continued on pg. 27) 


When you want a taste of the best, 
come to Western Ribeye. Steaks... 
prime rib...chicken...seafood. Each 
one is à masterpiece, with a bounty 
of choices to go with it. 


When you know what you want, 
and you want the best, you 
want what we're serving at 
Western 
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Spanish design theme proved 


to be beautiful, 


By Mark B. Eikelman 

The Indiana Theatre is not only one 
of Terre Haute's most important 
cultural landmarks, it is also one of its 
most important architectural land- 
marks as well. Designed by renowned 
Austrian-born theater architect John 
Eberson, the movie palace is in the 
17th century Spanish baroque style. 

Mr. Eberson was inspired by a book 
in his library depicting the art and 
architecture of the Andalusian prov- 
ince of southern Spain. This area has 
long been inhabited by the Arabic 
Moors, and their influence is reflected 
in the style. 

The building, faced in subtly-hued 
textured red brick, is well situated to 
take advantage of its corner site. The 
exterior is extensively ornamented 
with a contrasting glazed terra cotta. 
The use of rope-twist moldings, vo- 
lutes, projecting finials and a curved 
ascending central facade result in a 
structure that radiates its presence. 

Many of the same forms are carried 
into the interior, including the coats- 
of-arms, geometric and vegetative 
molding and garlands. 

The 50-foot rotunda is completely 


practical, too 


clad in a marble terrazzo, glazed terra 
cotta and plaster adornments. The 
color is fairly striking and becomes 
more subtle as you progress toward 
the auditorium. The floors are of mar- 
ble terrazzo, which is made of marble 
chips in a colored polished base. 

The reflections off these floors help 
create the more subdued lighting in 
the lobby where the heavily coffered 
semi-barrel vault of the ceiling, lined 
with rows of male and female caryatid 
brackets, dominates. Figures also ap- 
pear in the entablature above the gar- 
goyle fountain on the landing of the 
main staircase to the auditorium bal- 


cony. 

The dim lighting and darker colors 
in the auditorium, along with the 
elaborate balconies, allude to an eve- 
ning in a Spanish courtyard. The lar- 
ger balconies that flank the stage were 
used to conceal the organ pipes. The 
ceiling design above the cavernous 
1,700-seat room was borrowed from a 
Moorish blanket design, and is re- 
flected throughout the building. 

This cast-iron-framed theater re- 
mains virtually unaltered. The 3,000- 
light peacock that surmounted the 


facade was removed in the first year, 
since vaudeville superstition consid- 
ered Paramount's peacock symbol un- 
lucky. The gold leaf that accented the 
lobby ceiling was painted over after a 
fire in the 1970s, and the original mar- 
quee was replaced. 

The Indiana's sister theater of sim- 
ilar design in downtown Indianapolis, 
also originally named the Indiana, 
now houses the Indiana Repertory 
Theater. 

Terre Haute's Indiana is unique in 
its quality of design, state of preserva- 
tion and tne fact that it has served the 
purpose for which it was designed and 
built for its entire 70 years. 


Read all about 
great theaters 


For more information on movie 
palaces of the 1920s and 1930s, please 
read The Best Remaining Seats by 
Ben M. Hall; Great American Movie 
Theaters by David Naylor; or Work- 
ing Drawings and Photographs Palace 
of Dreams The Movie Theaters of 
John Eberson, an exhibition catalog, 
Jane Preddy, curator. Both books are 
available at Cunningham Memorial 
Library, Indiana State University. 
The catalog is filed at the Vigo County 
Historical Museum. 


Valley Rehab 


Wabash Valley's 
Only Certified 
Rehabilitation Agency 


Whether standard or atmospheric, 
Eberson theaters were romantic 


By David Buchanan 

The designer of the Indiana Theatre 
was John Eberson. Born in Bukovia, 
Austria, in 1875, he was educated in 
Dresden and Vienna and came to the 
United States in 1901. Though a trained 
architect, his first commission in this 
country was a three-sided classical 
porch attached to a Hamilton, Ohio, 
Victorian home. The project garnered 
a $20 commission. He would later be- 
come world-renowned for his movie 
theater designs. 

Eberson’s first theaters were based 
on the European opera house. The Hip- 

drome Theatre, now the Scottish 

te Temple at Eighth and Ohio, is an 
example. The buildings were designed 
primarily for vaudeville, but by the 
turn of this century, nickelodeons, as 
these early entertainment houses 
were called, were to be found in almost 
every community of any size. 

After World War I many new theat- 
ers were being designed primarily for 
film, with vaudeville taking a secon- 
dary (though still very important) 
role. Eberson realized their potential 
and focused his considerable talents 
on their designs. 


Beginning in 
the late teens, 
Eberson, want- 
ing the au- 
diences to be 
able to escape 
all sense of re- 
ality, began to 
employ very 
romantic 
fantasies in his 
buildings. This 
dream 
eventually led to 

the creation of 
1 his first ‘‘atmo- 
spheric” theater, which was already 
on the drawing boards when the In- 
diana Theatre was built. His first 
“atmospheric” was the Majestic 
Theater in Houston, Texas (de- 
molished in the early 1960s). That 
theater opened in 1923. The concept 
was an immediate success and gar- 
nered Eberson theater commissions 
from all over the world. 
_ "Standard" theaters of that period, 
including our own Indiana Theatre, 
had ornate plastered ceilings through- 
out. Eberson designed a number of 
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standard movie palaces. His “айпо- 
spheric” theaters did not have the 
ornate ceiling, but a smooth plastered 
dome upon which were projected mov- 
ing images, usually clouds, and which 
often employed twinkling light to sim- 
ulate stars. 

The audience had the sense of sitting 
within *a magnificent amphitheater 
under a glorious moonlit sky...an Ital- 
ian garden or a mystic Egyptian 
temple-yard...where friendly stars 
twinkled and wisps of cloud drifted.” 
Eberson was once described as an 
archaeologist, weatherman and land- 
scape gardener rolled into one. 

As the 1920s progressed, Eberson’s 
theaters became more and more flam- 
boyant. The Tampa Theater opened in 
Tampa, Florida, in 1926 (restored in 
1977). Like Terre Haute’s Indiana, 
based on the Andalusian province of 
Spain, the concept of its design was 
strikingly reminiscent of the Indiana. 
But it is only reminiscent, for by 1926 
Eberson’s fantasies had fully flo- 
wered. The Tampa’s auditorium is 
filled with statues, urns, trees and pot- 
ted palms, ornately scrolled city walls 
topped with red tile roofs, watchtow- 
ers and balconies, stuffed peacocks 
sitting on wrought iron grilles, swags 
of flowers, and stuffed birds sus- 
pended from strings to look as if they 
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One cf Eberson's signature details was a fountain. This one on the 
landing between the staircases to the balcony of the Indiana is deco- 
rated ornately and features a face and cherubs. (Photo by Mark B. 
Elkelman) 
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Much to-do was made about the 
lighting system in the publicity about 
the new Indiana. In the first place, the 
lights were designed into the theater 
for the architectural effect, obtained 
with indirect cove lights of red, amber 
and blue, all controlled from a large 
switchboard on stage. 

Lights were rheostatically- 
controlled and could be adjusted to 
create every color in the rainbow. 
There was no flash or glare of light to 
strain the eyes, as the lights could be 
gradually raised or lowered with 
dimmer switches. About 6,000 light 
bulbs were involved in the indoor light- 
ing system. 

The large ray of light typically seen 
coming out of the projector was eli- 
minated by a system of lenses, which 
was to have given a completely un- 
distorted picture. The projectionist's 
equipment was placed in a glass booth 
in the center of the theater. The pro- 
jectionist, only 78 feet from the screen, 
was said to have worn a natty uniform 
and could be observed by the patrons. 

Another interesting feature of the 
Indiana was the system of house tele- 

nes through which the usherettes 
in the foyer could communicate with 
others in the auditorium to determine 


A lighting fixture on a wall in the lobby of the 
Indiana. (Photo by Mark B. Eikelman) 
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Lighting, fountains, 


Eberson features 


the availability of seats. 

John Eberson enjoyed fountains and 
running water and often included 
them in the design of his theaters. One 
of these fountains did cause some pro- 
blems at the Avalon Theatre in Chi- 
cago. 

After the Avalon opened, the mana- 
ger called Eberson and asked him to 
come by. When he arrived, Eberson 
was asked to sit in the balcony and 
watch the patrons. As he watched he 
saw that those on the right side of the 
auditorium sat comfortably in their 
seats and watched the film. But the left 
side was in continual turmoil. Patrons 
were constantly getting up, going up 
the aisle and returning. 

Upon closer investigation, Eberson 
discovered the tinkle of the water from 
the constantly-running fountain 
proved irresistible in its power of 
suggestion. Eberson quickly had the 
fountain adjusted to a more suitable 
sound level! 

The unique details and features de- 
signed into the Indiana and John Eber- 
son’s other theaters remain as won- 
drous to us now as they seemed to 
Terre Haute patrons on Opening Night 


70 years ago. By Cathy Hendricks 
and Dave Buchanan 
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Local firms involved In construction were Vigo American Clay Co. 
(Mie), Macksville Gravel Co. (sand and gravel), Bray Brothers (gravel), 
Wissel а Christman (plumbing), The Frank Prox Co. (up-draft boiler), 
Hooton Lumber (lumber), Hartmann & Co. (sheet metal), The Crane 
Company (plumbing fixtures), Reiman Lime & Cement Co. (cement 
and metal laths), Central Tile Company (rotunda floor), Deep Vein 
Coal Co. (coal supply), Terre Haute Water Co. (water supply), and 
Terre Haute |. & E. Traction Co. (electric supply). Smith, Buntin & 
McKibben wrote the insurance, and A.J. Pfennig sold the stock. 


These photos depict construction of the Indiana, step by step, begin- 
ning in the winter of 1921. The contractor was John A Schumacher of 
Indianapolis, and many suppliers were Chicago-based. Note how the 
terra cotta details on the outside of the building were applied as the 
building was erected. 


Many celebrities graced stage 
of the Indiana — or did they? 


By Susie Dewey 

Seventy years is a long, long time. 
Ask any septuagenarian! When the 
name Indiana Theatre comes up, 
many remember famous stars they 
saw on the Indiana stage when vaude- 
'ville was the attraction. Younger peo- 
ple remember tales that grandparents 
told about the famous stars. 

The trouble is, many memories are 
distorted and enhanced by time. It is 
impossible to say that the famous ones 
did not appear, even if those ap- 
pearances can't be documented. 

When someone remembers seeing 
Perry Como on the Indiana stage, she 
may well have, because he did travel 
with bands early in his career. He 
could have been a singer with a small 
band that did not feature the names of 
its musicians. Probably even Perry 
Como can't remember all the stops or 
names of the bands he traveled with in 
those years. 

Many of the traveling bands were 
groups put together in New York City 
for a season or two. The personnel 
shifted between cities, and the musical 
groups disappeared with little or no 
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trace. In addition, the performers 
often changed their names. They had 
real names, stage names, film names, 
and later, new stage and film names. 


Kermit Ralston reminisced in 1990 
that he remembered the Wayne King 
band and the Horace Heidt orchestra 
appearing in the 1930s. 


Eugene Muench, who worked as an 
usher and ticket taker at the Indiana 
Theatre from 1937 to 1942 recalled the 
appearance of Frank Sinatra with a 
band whose name he could not recall. 
The appearance and performance of 
The Great One, even in the early days 
of his career, were indelible. 

In 1988 John Hauck remembered 
that Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz came 
to the theater to promote an early film. 
Tony Curtis came here as a prize when 
Elizabeth Denehie, a teacher at 
Gerstmeyer, won a contest. He proba- 
bly visited the theater, even if he didn’t 
appear on stage. 


One event that many remember is 
the appearance of Wee Bonny Baker in 
1941. She sang “Oh, Johnny, Oh" and 
“Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree" with 
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the Orrin Tucker orchestra. 

Bill Robinson, the great tap dancer 
who taught Shirley Temple to tap, is 
remembered, as are Count Basie and 
Ted Lewis. Fred Waring and the Penn- 
sylvanians, as well as the Dorsey 
brothers were featured in advertise- 
ments for ће changing shows. Ina Ray 
Hutton and her all-girl band were rare 
enough to be remembered. The band 
later became famous in RKO movies. 

Ernestine Myers, local dance teach- 
er for many Terre Hauteans, is re- 
membered for many performances on 
the stage, appearing with her partner, 
Ted Bays, from Sullivan. Miss Ernes- 
tine held many dance recitals on the 
Indiana Theatre stage. No one who 
witnessed it could forget one dramatic 
performance when a 20-foot tower was 
erected from which Miss Ernestine ex- 
ecuted a perfect swan dive into the 
arms of Mr. Bays. 


Joe E. Lewis was an early perform- 
er but he was a tumbler at the time, not 
a comedian. Various persons remem- 
ber Jack Benny, but no one seems to 
remember what he did. 


Backstage there was a special room 
for animals in animal acts. No one 
knows how many cats, dogs, bears, 
birds and even lions spent time in this 
place reserved for them. In the reno- 
vations and fires the room no longer 


Vote 


serves its original purpose. 

At the private party the night before 
the official opening, T.W. Barhydt re- 
ceived telegrams of congratulations 
from Paramount stars in Hollywood — 
Bebe Daniels, Gloria Swanson, 
Rudolph Valentino, Jack Holt, Betty 
Compton, Wallace Reid and Adolph 
Zukor — giving the city a preview of 
the stars who would appear on stage 
and screen at the newest theater, the 
Indiana, in Terre Haute. 


(EBERSON continued from pg. 7) 
were flying. 

John Eberson built almost 100 theat- 
ers during his career. His motto was 
Prepare Practical Plans for Pretty 
Playhouses--Please Patrons--Pay 
Profits. And his new concept did pay 
the profits. The atmospheric theater, 
though very elegant, cost about one- 
fourth less to build than the standard 
movie palace, so it was popular with 
owners and patrons alike. 
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The Indiana’s mar- 
quee lights still shone 
brightly on this sum- 
mer night In 1949. The 
picture was ''it Hap- 
pens Every Spring,” a 
baseball comedy with 
Ray Milland and Jean 
Peters. (Photo cour- 
tesy of the Indiana His- 
torical Society, Martin 
Collection) 
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The “Mighty Voiced Wurlitzer” 
brought music to silent pictures 


By David Buchanan 

When films were first introduced, 
the novelty of moving pictures was 
enough to entertain those watching, 
but it didn't take long for that novelty 
to dim. Flickering pictures weren't 
enough. Sound was introduced — first 
inthe form of music. A piano, installed 
near the screen, usually provided the 
music, and the piano player, as he or 
she intently watched the film, would 
play songs suitable to the action por- 


ayed. 

As the silent film grew grander and 
longer, the old upright piano, 
commonly found in nickelodeon theat- 
ers, soon proved meager in both tone 
and variety. Patrons wanted a sigh 
during a kiss or to feel the thunder of a 
cascade as the hero swept towards the 
falls. The piano just couldn't back up 
the action. Another instrument was 
needed, and theater owners started in- 
stalling organs to serve that purpose. 

The first movie organs were exactly 
like those found in churches, but early 
theater audiences found the sound out 
of place. Robert Hope-Jones, an 
Englishman who wanted to improve 


the versatility of the instrument, be- 
gan tinkering with organs around the 
turn of the 20th century. A telephone 
engineer, he modified church organs 
by adding electrical contacts for each 
key on the console. These contacts al- 
lowed the console to be located at far 
greater distances from the instru- 
ment. The various parts of the organ 
could be placed where needed, making 
possible construction of larger, more 
elaborate instruments. 

Hope-Jones also invented stop-tabs 
(which took the place of the older push- 
pull knobs) and arranged them in a 
curve around the organist. The organ- 
ist could then create far more intricate 
patterns of music. But his greatest 
contribution to the modern organ was 
the unit principle. (Rudolph Wurlitzer 
gave his organ the name of Unit 
Orchestra.) A unit organ with six 
ranks of pipes could out-perform a lar- 
ger organ of 30 ranks of pipes simply 
because the unit mixed the sounds of 
the pipes at will. Hope-Jones likened it 
to a painter with a palette of six colors 
which he could blend into a limitless 
number of shades. 
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With Robert Hope-Jones’ modifica- 
tions, the theater organist and console 
became star performers, able to ap- 
pear and disappear into the orchestra 
pit, sometimes even revolving as they 
did so. The organ was now able to pro- 
vide almost all of the sounds, except 
for human voices, needed for a film. 

Although Robert Hope-Jones was a 
brilliant engineer, his company did not 
survive economically. It, along with 
all of his patents and services, was ac- 
quired by the Wurlitzer Company. Un- 
til that acquisition, Wurlitzer was 
known mainly for importing violins 
and building pianos and carousel 
organs. By 1914, Hope-Jones was being 
paid $60 a week by the Wurlitzer Com- 
pany, but he wasn’t actually working 
for them. That September, very bitter, 
he invented a rather peculiar suicide 
apparatus and killed himself. 

By the 1920s the Wurlitzer Company 
had a strong command of the theater 
organ market. As movie palace 
architects created finer and finer 
theaters, the organs installed were ex- 
pected to match. Soon they were 
equipped with thousands of pipes, a 
wide variety of drums, pianos, 
xylophones, marimbas, sleigh bells, 
chimes, cymbals, castanets, tam- 
bourines, tom-toms, violins, and other 
instruments. These organs could be 
made to sound like canaries, galloping 
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horses, steamboats and trains. Horns 
would honk or ‘‘ah-ooo-gah’’ as 
needed. The fire engines on the film 
pould sound their sirens. Ог one could 


virtuoso at the Wurlitzer keyboard. 


Though the largest theaters had a 
staff organist available for all per- 
formances, the smaller theaters could 
use a Fotoplayer. Invented by Robert 
Morton, the Fotoplayer’s special 
effects were operated by a series of 
ropes that dangled in front of the oper- 
ator. The ropes led to bells, gongs, 
whistles, klaxons, drums, etc. The 
organ itself was played using punched 
paper rolls, similar to a player piano. 

The era of the great movie palace 
organs ended with the advent of ‘‘talk- 
ies” around 1929. Not only could the 
actors’ words be heard, but so could 
any other sound that might be needed. 
Some of the organs were left in place, 
moldering and forgotten for years. 
Others were removed, sold for scrap 
or thrown away. The Indiana 
Theatre’s organ was removed in the 
1970s and sold to Vincennes Universi- 
ty. It has exchanged hands several 
times since then, and no longer in 
working condition, it is stored in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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Long after the Mighty Voiced Wurlitzer was gone from the Indiana, Russ McCoy provided 
quae E special events on a smaller, less mighty organ. (Photo courtesy of the Indiana Gas 
., Inc. 
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Theatre survives changes; 
Decker provides new life 


It's sad to say, but the glory and 
splendor of opening night at the In- 
diana Theatre faded remarkably soon. 
Before the year was out, the peacock 
on the marquee was removed, as was 
the stuffed peacock inside the au- 
ditorium. Seems peacocks were be- 
lieved by theater people to be symbols 
of bad luck. 

The orchestra dwindled from 20 to 
fewer pieces. Orchestra director 
Robert Townsley and organist Jack 
Welch both left, as did the relief organ- 
ist, Doris Scully. 

Before the coming of air condition- 
ing, the theater closed in the summer 
months. Eventually it was closed for a 
brief period before it opened under 
new management. 

The popularity of the newfangled 
radio in 1924 kept many people at 
home, while the decline in the number 
of touring vaudeville shows presented 
problems to the management. In spite 
of the beauty of the building and the 
guality of the entertainment, the In- 

iana Theatre had difficulties and 
served fewer and fewer people each 
year until talking pictures came in. 
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Over the years, the owners of the 
Indiana have included the Indiana 
Theatre Co., Tri-State Theatre 
Corporation of Louisville, the Wabash 
Theatre Corporation and the Fourth 
Avenue Amusement Co. Around 1970, 
United Artists took over the theater 
and successfully operated it as a 
second-run, reduced-admission thea- 
ter. 

In 1968, the owners spent $100,000 on 
redecoration to restore original 
themes in the Indiana. In 1977, a fire in 
the concession area extensively dam- 
aged the lobby. United Artists re- 
paired and restored what it could. 

Local preservationists watched the 
progress of the building closely, realiz- 
ing its great significance historically, 
culturally and architecturally. In 1980, 
United Artists offered to donate the In- 
diana to Indiana State University, but 
the offer was declined due in part to 
the costly upkeep required — $1,700 a 
week in 1974. After 1980, Gene Vaughn 
and other members of the Vigo County 
Preservation Alliance looked for a use 
for the building which would assure its 
preservation. 


In 1990, William J. Decker, Vigo 
County Treasurer, bought the building 
as a personal investment and is 
gradually restoring it to its earlier 
splendor. He has brought several 
special shows to the theater in the 
short time he has owned it, including 
several plays for children. 

Today, the building stands as a re- 
minder to Terre Haute of T.W. 
Barhydt, the entrepreneur who 
wanted to make Terre Haute more 
than a one-street town. His dream in- 
spires admiration seven decades later 
with the undisputed queen of all theat- 
ers, the Indiana. 
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Editor’s note: These expressions from 

“A Flapper’s Dictionary,” The Spec- 

tator, July, 1922, are indicative of 

some of the slang expressions of the 

time. 

Fire Alarm — a divorced woman 

Clothesline — one who tells neighbor- 
hood secrets 

Dogs — feet 

Dog Kennels — pair of shoes 

Dropping the Pilot — getting a divorce 


Forty-niner — man who is prospecting 
for a rich wife 
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*Wbo's On First?” ............ balioooo АЖ УОК УО odountigocaodapuoo6oodODe co000 АВЫ Abbott and Costello 
Patrictic Melodies о... ооо оона ehh nhe hahent ene rnnt Tbe Cunningbam Family 
Dance Recital .......... ИИИ ЕУ УРО GORDDDOGU b Goo sapeaba6nioopooddbaadbanbooo Ernestine Myers Dance Scbool 
Irish Melody ..... eee eese eene nennen nnne hahent hne het nth teuren nennen nnn Jobnny Hines 


There will be a 20 minute intermission 


Musical Merriment ...... ХОРИ о Т ТТС К к кк 1 рл ИФА Four Flusbers 
"Fantasie in D Minor” .esssessoerocssceveseosnossooceosonneenoonssoveososooesooeoeeseeroces Master Aaron Perigo 
“Somewhere Over tbe Rainbow... sees eene hehehe nnne enhn nennen netten nnus Judy Garland 
Artistic Dance ...sessssossorsoorsessesosasosecoosoceessoococesassocavoosserosecesrecsesossesecceonesueeeenenreveee Rose 
"I'm Afraid to Come Home in tbe Dark” ...................... nnn nnne nnne Al Jolson 
Manila ДОЛЛА ГУГЛ ЛЛ ДЕ Reva and Orr 
A Special Visit aessssseseorsseesesssesesssoreereverereneernaesevosssrseronerarecereerrereersereeseene Circuit Singer 
"We're a Couple of Swells" |... eee Tbe Dion Sisters 
РПО оспособе оо Зооооооооосооаоао о оо ОЕЕО Harry Houdin: 


Tbe Management Reserves Tbe Rigbt To Substitute Acts As Needed 


The Chorus - Sweet Harmony 


Director ..cccccccscrssccsenescnsccsesccccsccenrsarssessescsasessssreseroereesreesceereaseeseeees ses Bryan Whitebead 
Tenors ......... Maes OOA о db к ордрзосооооооагооапо ЖОЛОК ОО Linda Bonness, Elaine Albers 
Alta Mae Kelsbeimer, Jeanine Whitebead and Catherine May 

Leads cccccccsrscscccesscccsssssccssescesssscscsscseeessecssscsces Darlene Neal, Phyllis Hughes, Thelma Clark 
Sue Rafter, Mary Sullivan, Christine Martin, Nancy Lewis 

Betty Bennett, Lela Robrkaste, Connie Elmore, Ann Atkinson 

Barbara Phelan, Jane Robison, Mary Jo Siepman, Hazel Scbalburg 

Brenda Waller, Alisa Wood, Elaine Minger, Margie Fougerousse 

Marguerite French, Lodeema Marra, Priscilla Dunlap 

and Phyllis Welton 


Baritone ............ ооо ea оН ОССО Bonnie Bolinger, Kate Furr, Sbaron Brochmeier 
Sue Blake, and Nancy Foy 
Bass cims deee os Беру өэ 5э (ШШШ, e ee СОНСОНО Sbirley Sbaffer, Dorotby Goodwin, Wanda Ranard 


Wanda Bennett, Arlene Meyers, Shirley Krussow, Ruth Schwartz 
Lois Frederick, Melissa Ranard, and Gloria Monroe 


| 
| 
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Paramount Pictures on the Indiana screen 


The program for Opening Night at 
the Indiana Theatre declared: 

“А Paramount Picture” will be the 
line that flashes before you many 
times on the screen of the Indiana 
Theatre. You who enter the Theatre 
are here for entertainment and the 
pleasure which comes from photoplay 
productions of the highest type. 


*A Paramount Picture" is, to you 
and your friends, a recommendation 
and a promise of an afternoon or eve- 
ning well spent. It is a promise of clean 
and wholesome stories, enacted by 
artists, directed by leaders who are 
foremost in transferring a story to the 
screen for you. 

“А Paramount Picture" represents 


an organization that believes in this 
industry and its patrons. Assembled 
together in it are those who look to the 
future more than the todays of life — 
seeking always to better. 

It is particularly in keeping with the 
Indiana Theatre that it should offer “А 
Paramount Picture" to its patrons. It 
is the pleasure and duty of this organi- 
zation to be paramount in more than 
name. 


Vigo County Historial Society 


Board of Directors 


Officers 


President — John P. Woelfle 
First Vice President — Samuel F. Hulbert 
Second Vice President — David W. Sullivan 
Secretary — Nelson Markle 
Treasurer — George Gardner 


Past President — Kristine E. Felling 


sna Theatre, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Directors 
i i Troy Helman 
n а 
n MN Cathy Hendricks 
Martha Cowen Kathryn Jarrett 
Robert Cundiff Donald L. Layton 
Reta Decker C. Don Nattkemper 
William E. Dever John Paul Newton 
R. Michael Dinkel Joy Sacopulos 
Harry E. Frey Peter Sacopulos 
Sara Laughlin Jerry L. Williams 


Executive Director 
David M. Buchanan 


The Indiana a sprucing up in 1990. 
(Photo ыу the Terre Haute Tribune- 
Star) 


Assistant Director 
Barbara Carney 


This picture postcard of the Indiana from 
the collection of Betty Sanders shows the 
bullding as it appeared with the original 
peacock on top. 
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Happy 70th anniversary, 
Indiana Theatre, 


TERRE HAUTE NATIONAL BANK 


Member F.D.I.C. 


from one Terre Haute 


Our History is our Heritage. 


Terre Haute First National Bank 
proudly salutes Bill Decker 
and the Indiana Theatre! 
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Two great theaters, one home 
legacy of Theodore Barhydt 


By David Buchanan 
Though many 
people know 
that John Eber- 
son designed the 
Indiana Theatre 
and the Hippod- 
rome Theatre, 
few are aware 
that a third 
Eberson build- 
ing exists in 
Terre Haute. 
This is the home 
he designed for 
Theodore 
Barhydt, the man who had both the 
Indiana and the Hippodrome built. 
Theodore Barhydt and his wife ar- 
rived in Terre Haute from Iowa in 
1897. He had leased the Grand Opera 
House, which was located on the south- 
east corner of Seventh and Cherry. He 
then opened the Lyric and the Varie- 
ties. The next theater he built, the Hip- 


 Barhydt 


podrome, marked the beginning of his 
architectural collaboration with John 
Eberson. 


When construction began on 


Barhydt's most magnificent theater, 
the Indiana, he wanted a home that 
would match. Though Eberson 
rimarily designed theaters, he had 
n involved in the design of a few 
homes, and the choice of him as 
architect for the new Barhydt home 
made perfect sense. 

Therealty company of Fox and Pfis- 
ter handled the property sale for Theo- 
dore Barhydt's new residence. When 
completed, the property transfer 
marked the highest price ever paid (to 
that date) for a building lot in Terre 
Haute. The cost for the lot at 1121 South 
Sixth Street was $17,500. The residence 
itself cost $60,000. 


At the same time he was designing 
the Indiana Theatre and the Barhydt 
home, Eberson was also designing the 
Orpheum Theater in Wichita, Kansas. 

Interior details of the Barhydt home 
reflect the flamboyance of Eberson's 
concepts, though they are much simpl- 
er in design. The ceiling in the en- 
trance foyer is barrel-vaulted and 
ornately plastered; the dining room 
also has fancy plasterwork. Both were 
created by the Architectural Decorat- 


Standard Register Salutes 


à | $ Vigo County Historical Society 


Standard Register Company 
Claude Sutton, Plant Manager 
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ing Company of Chicago, the company 
responsible for the plasterwork of the 
Indiana. The living room has an oak 
floor with an inlaid walnut geometric 
pattern. The stained glass in the built- 
in bookcases is very reminiscent of the 
geometrical stained glass found in 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s prairie style 
homes. 


The exterior of the home was based 
on the idea of an English country 
home. The roof-line resembles an 
upside-down “W”. One of the legends 
of the home is that the bricks used to 
build it were originally intended to be 
the northwest (Ohio Street) facade of 
the Indiana Theatre. 


The original architect's drawing 
does show the theater extending 
completely to the old telephone build- 
ing, but that portion of the theater 
wasn't built. The bricks of the house do 
not match those of the Indiana, so it is 
unlikely that portion of the legend is 
true. However, since the house was 
built at the same time as the theater, it 
does remain possible that part of the 
funds for its construction were di- 
verted to the house. 


In any case, Terre Haute can pro- 
udly point to three John Eberson- 
designed buildings located within a 
half-mile of each other, and all in very 
good shape. 
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The Barhydt home at 1121 South Sixth Street. 
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Hippodrome brought vaudeville 
to Terre Haute for many years 


Editor’s note: From accounts by Vigo 
County Historian Dorothy Clark, and 
others. 

When the owners of the Terre Haute 
House built their stately and massive 
Grand Theatre at Seventh and Cherry 
Streets in 1897, it was expected that the 
controller of the recently burned out 
Naylor Opera House would receive the 
lease to operate it. — 

To everyone’s surprise, it was out- 
sider Theodore W. Barhydt, Jr. who 
was awarded the lease. lowan 
Barhydt and his wife, Henrietta, 
moved into the Terre Haute House that 
year to begin his management of the 
Grand. А 

It wasn't long until Barhydt was 
managing the Lyric and later the Vari- 
eties theaters. Terre Haute was known 
as a good entertainment town and 
several vaudeville circuits included 
Terre Haute on their schedules. In 

1914, Barhydt went into an even larger 
venture to support the import of this 
popular entertainment to the area — 
the Hippodrome. 

Famous theater architect John 
Eberson designed the Hippodrome to 
be an absolutely fireproof theater with 
the most modern equipment. It was an 
Eberson-influenced brand of Italian 
Renaissance style with 18 exits for fire 
safety. 


Under the stage, 14 large dressing 
rooms accommodated the vaudeville 
performers, with hot and cold water 


bathing facilities and marble-topped 
dressing tables. 


he auditorium seats were wider 
me: usual, upholstered in brown 
Spanish leather. The floor was in- 
clined at just the proper angle for all 
patrons to have a good view. 


The two-story foyer, with its color 
scheme of old rose and orange, rose- 
gold, old ivory and heliotrope, had tile 
floors, walnut finish woodwork and 
was furnished with a grand staircase. 
It is said that the cashier's cage from 
which patrons bought their tickets was 
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Barhydt party 
gives society 
an early look 


By Carolyn Toops 

Just before the opening of the In- 
diana Theatre, builder Theodore 
Barhydt and his wife, Henrietta, 
hosted ‘‘the first and most brilliant 
among the parties to be given in the 
new Indiana Theatre," according to 
the January 21, 1992, issue of the Spec- 
tator. 

The party was considered one of the 
most elaborate affairs of the season. 
Friends of the Barhydts received in- 
vitations with tiny envelopes enclosed, 
to be presented at the door. The 
entertainment was designated “‘Dress 
Rehearsal,” and gave guests the op- 

rtunity to see the interior of the 
building before the regular opening on 
January 28. 


the most elaborate in the state of In- 
diana. 

The week the Hippodrome opened, 
the well-known vaudeville venue, the 
Varieties Theatre, played its last live 
show and became strictly a moving 

icture theater. 

о, Terre Haute continued to be a 
great entertainment town. In 1934, 
during the Depression years, no fewer 
than 11 movie theaters flourished 
here. 

Eight of these were downtown — the 
American, the Fountain, the Grand, 
the Hippodrome, the Indiana, the 
Liberty, the Orpheum and the Savoy. 
Three neighborhood theaters were 
also open at this time — the Swan in 
Twelve Points, the Little Virginia at 
1472 Locust and the Lyceum at 1235 
Wabash. 


Theodore Barhydt built the Hippodrome Theatre in 1915 for vaudeville performances. (Photo 


courtesy of the Indiana Historical Society, Martin Collection) 
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Saluting RKO 


Alcan Rolled Products Co. 
Baesler’s Super Valu 
Bunch Nursery 
Cannon Inn 
Conservatory of Music 
Crown Electric, Inc. 
Decker Small Engines 
Digital Audio Disc Corporation 
East 40 Sports 
Ebony & Ivory Piano Sales 
Ermisch Cleaners 
Esten Fuson Cadillac and Pontiac, Inc. 
Five Star Travel 
Fleschner, Fleschner, Stark, Tanoos & Newlin 
Forrest Sherer Insurance, Inc. 
Foulkes Square 
Dr. and Mrs. James H. Foulkes 
Gartland Foundry Co., Inc. 
Indiana Ready Mix Inc. 
Jadcore, Inc. 
Jim’s Tux Shop & Cleaners 
Kemper CPA Group 
Kleptz Aluminum & Vinyl Products, Inc. 
Lee Company, Inc. 
M.A.B. Paints 
Markle Insurance Agency 
Mattox Bedino Chapels 
Mier, Eble, Bonomo & Strange, 
Certified Public Accountants 
Morris Trucking, Corp. 


Saluting RKO 


Norm’s Glass & Mirror, Inc. 
Paitson Bros. True Value 
J.C. Penney Company, Inc. 

Pfister & Company - Better Homes & Gardens 
Prudential Newlin - Johnson Realtors 
PSI Energy 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Ragle 
Reuben H. Donnelley 
Earl Rodgers & Associates, Inc. 
Sackrider & Company 
Sacopulos, Johnson, Carter © Sacopulos 
Saratoga Restaurant 
W.A. Streeter Insurance, Inc. 
Sycamore Agency Inc. 

Sycamore Engineering, Inc. 

Taylor Automotive 
Templeton Coal Company, Inc., & Glas-Col 
Terre Haute AutoPlex 
Terre Haute Coca-Cola 
Terre Haute Engraving Co., Inc. 
Terre Haute Travel 
Terrell & Mardis, P.C., CPA’s 
Thiemann Office Products, Inc. 
Tredegar Film Products 
Tri-Manufacturing Division of UNC Aerospace Group 
Viquesney’s Office Products 
Wabash Distributing Company 
Ward Painting 
Williams Plumbing & Heating Inc. 


Ampacet Corporation 

Carney Tire Company 

Phyllis J. Cox 

Mr. & Mrs. Brian A. Francis 
Goltry Management Consultants Inc. 
Guarantee Roofing 

Indiana Business Equipment, Inc. 
Jobn's Dental Laboratories 

Miss Marian Kintz 


Saluting COLUMBIA 


Dr. Harriet McNeal 

PIP Printing 

Pitman-Moore, Inc. 

Quality Fence Co., Inc. 

The Systems House 

Terre Haute Quality Fence Company, Inc. 
Terre Haute Savings Bank 

Tofaute & Spelman 

Williams Company 


MARTIN LANDSCAPING 


DESIGN SERVICES 


PHONE 812-235-2091 
1000 WABASH AVENUE 


P.O. BOX 3069 


TERRE HAUTE, IN 47803 


Mr. & Mrs. Eric Abel 
Mr. & Mrs. C. Joseph Anderson 
Robert & Sharon Bastian 

Mrs. Edward W. Bevington 
Jeanne Blackford 

Charles & Nancy Bradford 
George & Susan Brattain 

Mr. & Mrs. Curtis Brighton 
David & Gwen Buchanan 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Н. Callahan 
Judy & Pat Calvert 

Mona D. Clare 

Sunny & Nelson Coben 

Bev & Jim Cristee 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald Decker 
Susie © Robert Dewey 

Richard S. Dunkin 

Mr. & Mrs. Carl E. Ebrenbardt 
Fannie W. Ellinger 

Mr. & Mrs. Micbael Ellis 

Ms. Kristine Felling 

Bill & Marge Fields 

Mr. & Mrs. Bob Forbes 

Leroy & Mary K. Francis 
Harry & Ruby Frey 

Mrs. Delma Fullam 

Mr. & Mrs. Max Goodwin 
Mrs. Donn R. Gossom 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Gurman 
Mrs. Jobn R. Haslem 

Pauline Hancock 

Mery & Cathy Hendricks 
Kenneth & Jane Hazledine 
Mrs. Norman Hooper 

James R. Hunter 

Mr. & Mrs. Ray G. Ingram 
Kathy Jarrett 

Bill & Dorothy Jerse 

Keith & Susan Jobnson 

Luther G. Jobnson 

Mr. & Mrs. Thomas L. Kelly 
Mrs. Salo Levite 

Bob Levy & Kathy Alexander 
Frank & Betty Martin 

Dr. & Mrs. William Maxam 
Mike & Becky McCormick 


Saluting REPUBLIC 


Avice K. McCrae 

Bill Merrill 

Barbara & Guido Miescber 
Dorotby A. Moore 

Robert T. Moore 

Mr. & Mrs. C. Don Nattkemper 
George O. Nichols 

Edwin C. Niemeyer 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert F. Oebler 
Mary Emma Obm 

Mr. & Mrs. Carl E. Parks 

Mrs. Harrold Pound 

Joann & Jack Ragle 

Donna & Tom Roberts 

Turk Roman 

Mr. & Mrs. Gregory J. Rotb 
Mr. & Mrs. Gus Sacopulos 
Peter © Мсіому Sacopulos 

Dr. & Mrs. Wayne E. Schomer 
R.J. Schultz 

Mr. & Mrs. Jay Shaw 

Dave & Colleen Sullivan 

Mrs. June K. Swango 

Augustus Tabor 

Mr. & Mrs. Jobn A. Templeton 
Mr. & Mrs. Jobn C. Thornton, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. George B. Tofaute 
Carolyn Toops 

Gerri & Allen Varner 

W. Gene Vaughn 

Dr. & Mrs. James T. Walsh 
Mr. & Mrs. Daniel Weber 
Mr. & Mrs. Don L. Wedel 
Mrs. Alex Weisberger 

Joe Weist 

Elizabeth Weller 

Mr. & Mrs. Curt Wilkinson 
Bert & Patricia Williams 
Frances 1. Williams 

Mr. & Mrs. Jerry L. William: 
Connie & Curt Winkle 
Jobn & Sharon Woelfle 


Spectator gives glimpses of 
Terre Haute during the 1920s 


By Carolyn Toops 
Editor's note: Carolyn Toops search- 
ed 1922 issues of the Spectator news- 
paper for tidbits that tell us a great 
deal about Terre Haute during the 
year the Indiana Theatre made its 
debut. 

In January, Sunday hours were pro- 
posed for the local barber shops. Joy 
riding in city-owned autos, and gaso- 
line paid for by the city and put into 
privately-owned cars were both prac- 
tices on the taboo list of the new may- 
or, Ora Davis. 

Wiley High School class of 1920 gath- 
ered in the home of Miss Mildred 
McCluskey on New Year's Eve for a 
watch party and reunion. 

E.V. Debs, 451 North Eighth St., was 
reported in bed most of the time since 
his return from the Federal Penitenti- 
ary in Atlanta where his strength had 
been taxed to the breaking point. 

Miss Ernestine Myers, Terre 
Haute's vaudeville star, visited her 
hometown for a short time before play- 
ing in Toledo. While at the home of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Al Myers, she 
took a light case of the chicken pox. 


Value! 


Hillman's Quality 
Is Your Best 


DiamondseFine Jewelry eGold 
RolexeFine Gifts 


Not being able to cancel her Toledo 
engagement, she left later in the week 
leaving a few chicken pox at home, but 
taking with her those she had not been 
able to cure. 

Prosecutor Johnson transferred red 
light cases to circuit court when a few 
women announced they intended to 
fight the mayor's clean-up order and 
to demand a jury trial. 

Mrs. B.B. White, who led the ticket 
in the race for school trustees, re- 
ceived a beautiful bouquet from the 
League of Women Voters. 

From the “What to Wear" column: 
Felt sports hats were again being 
worn. Bright reds, greens, blues and 
quite a few blacks were seen. Not only 
were the younger girls popularizing 
them, but the matrons were donning 
them, too. They were sensible, looked 
smart and made good everyday ‘“‘rain 
or shine” hats. 

In February, the fad of bobbed hair 
had Terre Haute husbands upset. One 
even threatened to grow a mustache. 

Miss Bertha Pratt King entertained 
members of the King Classical High 
School senior class with a theater 


party to see “The Merry Widow" at 
the Grand. 

E.V. Debs was reported workin 
mornings at his office, 1218-12 Wab. 
Ave. His brother, Theodore, managed 
the office. 

Just back from Washington, D.C., 
and the 42nd annual convention of 
Merchant Tailor Designers was 
Richard Boltz of the Ed Sparks Tailor 
Shop. He reported men's styles would 
be on the conservative side in 1922 and 
added he had taken more orders for 
tuxedos and dress coats lately than in 
a number of years. 

In April, the McKeen-Boyer Com- 
pany opened an office at 111 South 
Seventh St., in the Indiana Theatre 
building, for the purpose of dealing in 
Озен; municipal and corporate 

nds. 


The Deming Land Company was 
offering to sell lots on 22nd Street for 
$1,400 East Front and $1,300 West 
Front, $140 or $130 down, and $14 or $13 
per month. 

More than 650 persons were as- 
pirants for office after the filing period 
ended. The field of candidates was 
said to be the largest ever presented to 
the voters of Vigo County. 

At the public library, there were 
four shelves of books by Terre Haute 
authors, among them Mable McKee, 
Max Ehrmann, Lydia Lyman Elliott, 


Plumbers & Steamfitters 
Local Union No. #157 


and 


Wabash Valley Mechanical 
Contractors Assn., Inc. 


Salute the 


Historical Society 


Anne Robinson Black and Theodore 
Dreiser. 

The City Council killed a proposal 
for daylight saving time. 

Two West Terre Haute resorts were 
raided by forces from the sheriff's of- 
fice. Four women and four men were 
arrested, and a quantity of contraband 
liquor was seized. A 

At the Terre Haute House dining 
room, serving from 5 to 8 p.m., an ala 
carte dinner was $1.50 per plate. 

In July, the First National Bank 
advertised four per cent interest on 
savings accounts. 

In August, the “Оп the Road" col- 
umn reported that State Road No. 32 
was closed just south of Greencastle 
where it crossed the National Road. It 
was to remain closed until the pave- 
ment was laid on that section of the 
National. Directions as to the detour 
hadn't reached Terre Haute so far, but 
anyone driving through that territory 
could receive them at Greencastle. 

From “Politics and Politicians: 
The boat ride planned by members of 
the Republican Women's Club was to 
be given the following Wednesday eve- 
ning. The boats Reliable and Reliance, 
hired for the occasion, were to leave 
the landing at the foot of Ohio Street at 
8 o'clock. | 

At Memorial Hall the Baird corps 
held an all-day meeting, the women 
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Terre Наше, IN 47804 


Fax: (812) 232-1456 


NASSER, SMITH & PINKERTON 
CARDIOLOGY, INC. 


The Heart Center Of Indiana 


Thomas F. Orman, M.D., F.A.C.C. 
Joseph A. Meacham, M.D., F.A.C.C. 
1655 North Seventh Street 


Appointments: (812) 232-5727 
Business Office: 1-800-345-2035 


spending the day in quilting. 

The August 12 “Observations” col- 
umn written by *W.O.F." was devoted 
toananalysis of where and on whom to 
place the blame for therailroad strike. 

Detective Chumley fired at a crowd 
of striking shopmen at the Hulman 
Street shops of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railroad. No one 
was injured. 


In September, more than 300 people 
stopped by the L.D. Smith residence at 
64 Gilbert Ave. one Sunday and Mon- 
day evening to see Mrs. Smith's night- 
blooming cereus. It had nine waxy 
white blooms on Sunday and 12 on 
Monday. 

Of education and educators: Rose 
Polytechnic was scheduled to open the 
fall term in its new home on the Hul- 
man Farm site. At Indiana State Nor- 
mal, Birch Bayh, professor of physical 


817 WABASH 


Celebrates 76 years serving 
the Wabash Valley 


education, decided to continue teach- 
ing there, declining an offer to chair 
DePauw's physical education depart- 
ment. 

An open air arena was built at Elm 
Grove for the 10-round boxing match 
between Bud Taylor and Jimmy Kel- 
ley. It was the third meet for the box- 
ers. 

For the first time since 1901, Terre 
Haute had a pennant-winning club in 
the Three I League. City fans were 
generous in their support of the team. 

The Vigo County Council began 
work on appropriations for the 1923 
budget. Out of a total of $40,172 asked 
by six departments, the Council al- 
lowed $30,000. 


(SPECIAL EVENTS continued from pg. 5) 


Decker has fulfilled a commitment 
to conduct church services at the thea- 
ter for a year after buying it. 

A laser light show in June is the most 
recent special event to be held at the 
Indiana. r 

The Vigo County Historical Socie- 
ty's summer celebration this year will 
be its second at the theater. ‘‘Vaude- 
ville...Once Upon a Stage” was the 
1981 fundraiser. July 11, 1992 will 
certainly be a ‘‘night to remember" as 
we help the Indiana celebrate 70 won- 
derful years. 


232-7017 


Proudly 


FDIC Insured 


Vigo County 
Historical Society 
Distinguished 


Dedicated ‘Friends’ Staff the Museum 


The Friends of the Museum is the volunteer organization dedicated to 
staffing and serving the Vigo County Historical Museum and its pro- 
grams. These volunteers deserve a big “Thanks!” 


Thanks from the Historical Society 


1980 — ““А Wabash Valley Tasting Party’’ — Markle House 


Service Award 


Officers for 1992 


1981 — “Vaudeville . . . Once Upon a Stage" — Indiana Theatre ini 
1982 — “A Portrait in Ragtime” — Old Elks Building Recipients President Barbara Wilkinson 
1983 — “Stage Door Canteen . . . USO Show" — 9th Street Armory Secretary — Mary Hooper 
1984 — “Vigo County Courthouse Centennial” — Vigo County Courthouse John анка Treasurer — Jan Buffington 
1985 — ‘‘Speakeasy at the Crackerbox" — Tirey Memorial Union ong 3 е : р 
1986 — “The Wabash Valley Flyer" — LeFer Hall, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College Mary Fendrich Hulman Recipients of the *Friends' Angel Service Award 
1987 — ‘‘Another Opening, Another Show . . . A Salute to Broadway Musicals" — Tilson Music Hall Charles F. Bradford for 1991 
1988 — ‘‘River City Rally: Campaign '04" — Hulman Civic Center Patricia Engelland i 
1989 — “Midway Magic 1893” — Tirey Memorial Union Gene W. Vaughn at e ^ nad sumit 90 i NER pou 
1990 — “Stardust Memories — Dancing at the Terre Haute Trianon” — Hulman Civic Center Avice McKibben McCrae J 27 ffineton Mary Hooper LaVonne Waldron 
1991 — ‘‘The Mayflower Room Remembered” — Hulman Civic Center Di Th Do t Ее Marion Kintz Elsie Weir 
1992 — “РеасосКкѕ and Popcorn ... 70 Years of Entertainment" — Indiana Theater (ne > ее Thelma Lamb Elizabeth Weller 
1993 — 14th Summer Celebration — To Be Announced Gus Sacopulos Naomi Craig Beverly Light Barbara Wilkinson 

is ee Barbara Daily Helen Mitchell Frances ne tees 

arylee Hagan Mary Eaton Floris Petty Marge Wio 
Thank you for your support and please, Penny КӨН ER A Everalld Evelyn Roberts Mary Wright 
plan to attend next year! LaVonne Waldron LeDean Roberts 
Kathy Jarrett 
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THE NEW JEEP 


NEW 1993 
JEEP GRAND 
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Terre Haute's way to go! 
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$195 To 
Keep Him Out? 


Everyone has a home security system - leaving the lights on and 
locking the deadbolt. Yet one in four American homes is victimized 
by crime, and Department of Justice statistics reveal that most 
break-ins occur during daylight hours. Yesterday's security 
measures just aren't enough. Deadbolts and lightbulbs can't call the 
police in case of a break-in. 


ADT Security Systems Can. 


There's a reason ADT Security Systems help protect more Fortune 
500 companies, small businesses and homes than any other security 
company in the world: 


ADT helps protect your home and business. 
When you're shopping for a security system, call ADT. Compare 


the differences. For only $195, ADT will help protect your home 
and family better than anyone. 


Call today for a free 
home security review. 


Call 1-812-238-1238 
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The Fifties - a fabulous time 
of fads, fears, fins and fun 


By Cathy Hendricks 
and Carolyn Toops 


The Fabulous Fifties! The Cold War 
was raging. The Space Race was heat- 
ing up. Senator McCarthy waved a list 
of Communist sympathizers. We 
waited anxiously for the Reds to drop 
‘The Big One." And there was a same- 
ness to life as we all strove for con- 
formity. 

So naturally the thing to do was see 
how many of us would fit into a phone 
booth or a Volkswagen, build a bomb 
shelter and hunt for uranium with Gei- 
ger counters, or cruise the drive-in in 
our tail-finned cars. 

It was, because of boredom or fear, a 
time when fads flourished. Remem- 
bered as a time of innocence and sim- 
plicity before the traumatic sixties, it 
wasthe decade of hula hoops, 3-D mov- 
ies, chlorophyll toothpaste, and coons- 
kin caps. 

It was the decade when America 
was truly a nation on wheels. In 1950, a 
record 8 million cars and trucks were 
manufactured, and by 1958, more than 
67.4 million were in use. 

The rush to the suburbs and the 
quest for status, combined with the 
automobile companies' massive 
advertising campaigns, convinced the 
majority of Americans to choose ears 
rather than mass transit for their daily 
commute to and from the office. 
Nearly 12 million families, most of 
these in suburbia, had two or more 
cars. 

Those cars were bigger, gaudier, 
faster and used more gas than cars of 
previous decade. Fins and chrome 
were balanced with '':bathroom"'* col- 
ors — colors like horizon blue, sunset 
pink, campus cream, French gray, 
and lilac mist — used in combinations 
of two-and three-tone paint jobs that 
were all the rage. 

Television played a role in changing 
our lives, too. When we weren't in our 
cars, we were at home in front of the 
TV. As more households added sets, 
attendance at movies and sporting 
events dropped. TV changed the way 
we planned our lives, even the way we 
served our food. 

Innovations in foods and food serv- 
ice came about in part in response to 


stant coffee, led by Folger's Instant 
Mountain Grown, hit the market in 
1953. 

The fast food revolution also began 
about this time. The first Kentucky 
Fried Chicken opened in 1955, featur- 
ing Colonel Sanders' special recipe. 
Pizza Hut opened its first store in Kan- 
sas City in 1958. Locally, the first Gol- 
den Arches appeared at the corner of 
7th and Poplar as Terre Haute got its 
first McDonald's hamburger restau- 
rant near the end of 1960. 

Popular music was literally trans- 
formed over the decade of the fifties, 
from romantic ballads and melodic in- 
strumentals to the wild new sound that 
became known as rock and roll. 

Early in the decade, the artists were 
polished and sophisticated. Some of 
the most popular were Harry Be- 
lafonte, Tony Bennett, Nat “King” 
Cole, Perry Como, Eddie Fisher, 
Frankie Laine, Mario Lanza and 
Frank Sinatra among the males, and 
Teresa Brewer, Rosemary Clooney, 
Doris Day, Peggy Lee, Julie London, 
Patti Page, Dinah Shore and Kay 
Starr among the females. 


The average record buyer in 1950 
was in his early twenties. But the age 
level of record purchasers dropped as 
the music heated up. Rock and roll, a 
mix of country and western and 
rhythm and blues, was despised by 
adults. But by 1958, 70 per cent of all 


records were purchased by teenagers, 
and the records they bought were rock 
and roll. 

Dance crazes were a part of the mu- 
sic scene. The "Twist" was introduced 
in 1959, spawning its own industry in 
accessories and records. Adults con- 
demned the loose and repetitive lyrics, 
the overpowering and monotonous 
rhythms, the deafening volume and 
the scandalous movements of rock and 
roll. They also thought — like so many 
other things in the fifties — that it was 
a passing fad! 

The mid-decade frenzy of college 
students stuffing themselves into auto- 
mobiles, competing to see how many 
would fit, gave way in 1959 to a new fad 
— to see how many could wedge them- 
selves into a telephone booth. 


By 1950, the sightings of strange, 
saucerlike flying craft were exciting 
citizens in all parts of the country. An 
average of 600 U.F.O.s a year were 
reported during the decade, and the 
Air Force was hard pressed to explain 
the phenomena. 


The fads included new toys, too. In 
the late fifties, the plastic Frisbee and 
the hula hoop were introduced in Cali- 
fornia. Frisbee tossing soon became a 
recognized sport, and remains pop- 
ular today. The hula hoop was the big- 
gest toy fad in history, selling 20 mil- 
lion in less than a year. That fad has 
been revived several times since, but 
never with the same success. 

In 1958, the first Barbie doll was 
marketed. And spurred by the new TV 
cowboys, Americans purchased $283 
million dollars worth of children's toy 
spurs, guns and holsters, boots, lassos 


and hats in a four-year period of the 
fifties. 

The Davy Crockett fad in early 1955, 
based on the Disney TV character por- 
trayed by Fess Parker, had everyone 
singing “Тһе Ballad of Davy Crock- 
ett," whether they wanted to or not, 
and created a $100 million market for 
coonskin caps, lunch boxes, t-shirts 
and hundreds of other products. 

Our show, ‘‘Fads and Fins — The 
Fabulous Fifties” will take a look at 
how Terre Haute reflected the values 
and experiences of America during 
that decade just 40 years ago when so 
many of us were growing up, going to 
high school, or getting married and 
starting our families. It’s appropriate, 
too, since it was in 1957 that the Histor- 
ical Society opened the Historical 
Museum of the Wabash Valley. So en- 
joy tonight’s journey not-too-far-back 
into the Fabulous Fifties. 


Fifties phoning 


During the fifties, local telephone 
service was provided by Citizens In- 
dependent Telephone Co. and later by 
General Telephone Co. of Indiana. 
Long distance calls were handled by 
AT&T. The city had six exchanges, us- 
ing five digits only: Crawford, Drexel, 
Lincoln, Harrison, North and Wabash. 


Preparing for Doomsday with 
drills and fallout shelters 


By Carolyn Toops 
and Cathy Hendricks 

The possibility of a Russian nuclear 
attack on the American mainland 
caused a ‘‘boom”’ in the acquisition 
and provisioning of fallout shelters 
early in the fifties. Some communities 
had bomb shelter committees, and the 
papers printed recommendations for 
shelter sizes, building specifications 
and safety. Some people went so far as 
to dig a shelter in their backyard. Oth- 
ers chose to simply shore up their 
basement or coal bin and add supplies 
for a short stay in the event of The Big 
Опе.” 

Prefabricated models of the shelters 
went from modest to deluxe with wall- 
to-wall carpeting. Most came with 
supplies and equipment for a three- to 
five-day underground stay for a fami- 
ly of five, at a cost of around $3,000. It 
wasn't all grim, though — couples 
competed by trying to stay inside the 
longest time. 

Locally, the Civil Defense program 
designated several buildings as fallout 
shelters including the Federal Build- 
ing, the Tribune Star building, the 
Terre Haute Gas Co., Hulman and Co., 


the YMCA, several schools, several 
buildings at Indiana State, and several 
industry buildings. These were stock- 
ed with supplies such as. boxes of bis- 
cuits, medical kits, air handling 
supply units, water cans and radiation 
detection kits. Many had windows and 
openings to the outside of some kind, 
and most did not have air purification 
systems. 

Schools held air raid drills, and chil- 
dren were taught to duck under their 
desks, cover their heads, and shield 
their eyes from that blinding flash. 

Americans took the threat of nu- 
clear attack very seriously, but most 
were naive in their belief that these 
kinds of preparations could actually 
do any good. Had an attack occurred, 
the chances of survival would have 
been very small. 


Decade between the wars 


As the Korean War (June 25,1950 to 
July 27, 1953) was ending, another war 
was beginning — in Vietnam. The first 
U.S. military advisers died in a Viet- 
cong attack on July 8, 1959. 


the automobile and television revolu- 
tions. Swanson marketed the first TV 
dinners in 1954. Locally, furniture 
stores began selling TV tables, in- 
dividually or in sets, so you could eat 
your TV dinner in front of your new 
color TV. Instant foods became the 
way of the future. For example, in- 
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Fifties changes 


By Carolyn Toops 
During the fifties, science and tech- 
nology was filling the market with new 
products and innovations that prom- 
ised to change our lives. A sampling: 
* Alow-cost aerosol can, introduced in 


1953. 

* Color television, first marketed in 
1954, and produced by RCA at its 
plant in nearby Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

* The first Velcro fastener, and an in- 
expensive transistor radio, both of 
which came out in 1955. 

* The stainless steel razor blade, in- 
troduced by Wilkinson Steel in 1956. 

* The Tulip chair, a design innovation 

by Eero Saarinen made of fiber- 

dite mounted on a single alumi- 
num support. 


Cruise on into 


MA 


(812) 232-5727 


NASSER, SMITH & PINKERTON 
CARDIOLOGY, INC 


Thomas F. Orman, M.D., F.A.C.C. 
1655 North Seventh Street 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47804 


Downtown thrives and first 
major shopping center opens 


By Carolyn Toops 
and Cathy Hendricks 

In spite of the trend toward sub- 
urban living, downtown Terre Haute 
in the fifties was still thriving and 
boasted several department stores, as 
well as a number of shops specializing 
in men's and women's clothing. The 
1959 City Directory listing included 
Aldens, Meis Bros. Co. Inc., Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., J.C. Penney, The Root 
Store, Schultz & Co., Max Shower De- 
partment Store, and Smith's Depart- 
ment Store. 

Leading stores for women's apparel 
included David's, LaSalle Shop, 
Levinson's and Jame-Wolf Co. Men 
Shopped for clothing at Joseph's, 
Roselfeld Bros., Carl Wolf, and Tune 
Bros. among others. Tailors and 
dressmakers were also in demand. 

In the “dime store" category were 
F.W. Woolworth, S.S. Kresge, which 
had two stores on Wabash Avenue, the 
J.G. McCrory Co. store on Wabash and 
the H.E. Williams Co. on Lafayette Av- 
enue in 12 Points. 

Terre Haute's first drive-in bank 
opened in June, 1954. It was the 
Meadows Branch of Terre Haute First 
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National Bank across 25th Street from 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School. 

A major shift in retail habits began 
with the opening of Meadows Center at 
25th and Poplar in May of 1956. Billed 
as one of the most beautiful, functional - 
shopping centers in the state, it 
boasted parking for 1,500 and es- 
calator service to lower level shops. It 
was completed at a cost of ap- 
proximately $2,250,000 and included 22 
shops, including one of the largest Kro- 
ger stores in the state (where Osco is 
now) and a large Woolworth “‘junior”’ 
department store. 

Terre Haute residents had numer- 
ous outlets for their grocery pur- 
chases. In 1956, the city was served b 
233 independent grocery stores whic 
was considered a large number for the 
city's population of 80,500. Within the 
city, Kroger operated six super 
stores; A & P, three super markets; 
Standard, two super markets; and 
IGA, five stores. 


Fluoridation protests 


In 1953, local chiropractors were 
actively protesting against fluorida- 
tion of the water supply. 


Home Security 


Would You Pay 
$195 To 


i Keep Him Out? 


Everyone has a home security system - leaving the lights on and 
locking the deadbolt. Yet one in four American homes is victimized 
by crime, and Department of Justice statistics reveal that most 
break-ins occur during daylight hours. Yesterday's security 
measures just aren't enough. Deadboits and lightbulbs can't call the 
police in case of a break-in. 


ADT Security Systems Can. 
There's a reason ADT Security Systems help protect more Fortune 


500 companies, small businesses and homes than any other security 
company in the world: 


ADT helps protect your home and business. 


When you're shopping for a security system, call ADT. Compare 
the differences. For only $195, ADT will help protect your home 
and family better than anyone. 


Call today for a free 
home security review. А 


Call 1-812-238-1238 Security 


ADT is Home, Even When You're Not 


817 WABASH 232-7017 
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the Wabash Valley 
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Remember Terre Haute's Wabash Avenue in the fifties? 


Plumbers & Steamfitters 
Local Union No. 4157 


and 


Wabash Valley Mechanical 
Contractors Assn., inc. 
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Fashions go from feminine 
to faddy to 'beat' in fifties 


By Carolyn Toops 

Women's clothes were seldom pret- 
tier or more generally “wearable” 
than they were in the fifties. The pre- 
dicted large-scale revival of twenties- 
Style fashions didn't materialize, 
though some styles continued to be 
popular. Among these was the che- 
mise, but modified and belted — high 
or low, tight or loose — in day and eve- 
ning wear, and sleeveless. 

Velvet and velveteen were used 
lavishly, as were transparent fabrics 
such as organdies and chiffons. Other 
trends included suits and coats, not- 
able for their tailoring; black and 
white, the most fashionable color 
scheme for day and night all year 
round; and the Spanish influence, seen 
in colors, matador hats and trims. 
Fads included patent leather, a fox fur 
revival and frankly-faux rhinestone 
jewelry. 

In the early fifties, looking smart 
meant looking youthful and pretty. 
Fashion was dominated by the haute 
designers, and Dior and Balenciaga 
dominated the Paris and New York 
fashion scenes, emphasizing cut, fit 


and line in their ultra-feminine de- 
signs. 

From the fashionable to the faddy, it 
was about this time that women and 
girls took to wearing saddle shoes, 
poodle skirts and crinolines. Children 
wore propeller-topped beanies, soon to 
be exchanged for coonskin caps, a fad 
popularized by television's Davy 
Crockett. 

Hemlines rose and fell during the 
decade. In 1951, 13to 15 inches from the 
ground was considered fashionable, 
but later this dropped to 11% inches, 
only to rise again to 16 inches in 1953. 
Bustlines were accentuated in figure- 
hugging evening wear in the mid- 
fifites. 

Then, in 1957, Balenciaga in- 
troduced the sack dress, and Dior pop- 
ularized the style, which featured an 
unfitted waist line and a short hemline 
(only one inch below the knee). 

In the early fifties, severe military 
styles typified by the Eisenhower 
jacket found favor with men. In 1955, 
young men could project a “tough 
look” by wearing 2% inch wide black 
leather Garrison belts with oversized 


metal buckles. By 1956, U.S. business- 
men adopted the ‘‘Madison Avenue” 
look — dark suit, button-down white 
shirt, bow tie and narrow-brimmed 
hat. Blazers were also a favorite of 
American men. Bermuda shorts be- 
came a necessity for stylish casual 
dressers of all ages. 

On the college scene, sophisticated 
girls favored straight skirts with 
matching pastel sweaters, decorated 
with circle pins. College men adopted 
the Ivy League button-down look, 
while others preferred padded should- 
ers, pegged pants and open-neck 
Hawaiian shirts. 

Locally, high school adaptations of 
popular styles included (for the girls) 
Powerhouse jeans with rolled cuffs, 
white shirts with the tails out and 
sleeves rolled up, and saddle oxfords 
with white socks. Also favored were 
long straight skirts with cashmere or 
angora sweaters, accessorized with 
belts and “hickey” scarves. Jewelry 
might consist of ‘‘stuff’’ on a silver 
chain, if a girl was going steady with 
an athlete. How much *'stuff" de- 
pended on how many sports the young 
man played and how many years he 
had lettered. 

For many local boys, school garb 
was blue jeans, white T-shirts and let- 
ter sweaters (cardigan or V-neck 
pullover). For dress-up, white buck 
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were the preferred footwear, followed 
later by the fad for blue suede shoes. 

In hair styles, short was in for men, 
and the flat tops and crew cuts for boys 
were replaced by ducktail haircuts lat- 
er in the decade. Girls favored long 
ponytails. Women’s hair went longer 
early in the decade, but by 1957, bouf- 
fant hairdos for women (for an ele- 

ant, regal appearance) became 

ashionable and remained so for the 
next six years. 

In 1958, the anti-establishment 
“beat style" for men and women ap- 
peared. Female ''beatnicks" wore 
oversized dark-colored sweaters and 
jeans, loosely arranged long hair and 
stiletto-heeled shoes or black leather 
boots. Male '*beatnicks" favored dark 
clothes, jeans and black leather jack- 
ets or waistcoats. 


Introducing the 
Chrysler LHS. 


Imagine a car that combines the performance of a 
sports car and the comfort of a luxury sedan. 
That car is the Chrysler LHS. Anti-lock, four-wheel 
disc brakes, computerized traction control and 
dual airbags, what else can be asked of a car. 


The American luxury car is now in the fast lane. 
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2600 S. 3rd St., Terre Haute 232-1331 


Terre Haute's way to go! 


Competition from new medium 
means close of movie theaters 


By Carolyn Toops 

In the early fifties, Terre Hauteans 
could attend movies at a dozen 
theatres. Several were downtown, oth- 
ers were in various neighborhoods, 
and there was one drive-in. 

The 1954 City Directory listed the 
Best, Garfield, Grand, Idaho, Indiana, 
Liberty, Rex, State, Swan, Wabash 
and Terre Haute Drive-In on Lafayet- 
te. The Virginia and the Fountain had 
closed a year or so before. 

Television became so popular that 
movie attendance dropped 
drastically, and by the end of the dec- 
ade, Terre Haute was down to two 
commercial movie houses, the Grand 
andthe Indiana. Drive-in movies num- 
bered three with the addition of the 
Corral east on Highway 40 and the 
Eastside on Poplar. 

“The Blackboard Jungle" was а 
favorite of the local high school crowd. 
Other great films of the fifties were 
“The African Queen," “High Noon," 
“А Streetcar Named Desire," ‘‘Stalag 
17," “Roman Holiday," ‘‘The Country 
Girl," “The King and I," and ‘‘An- 
astasia."' 

Locally, live theatre was thriving, 
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and in 1954, the Best movie theatre at 
25th and Washington became the per- 
manent home of Community Theatre 
of Terre Haute. Beginning in 1953 
Terre Haute had a summer theatre for 
a couple of years under the leadership 
of H. Adrian Rehner. The White Barn 
staged its productions at the Vigo 
County Fairgrounds. Later, Rehner 
founded Shawnee Theatre in Greene 
County. 


Fifties media 


By Carolyn Toops 

During the fifties, Terre Hauteans 
read the Terre Haute Star in the morn- 
ing and the Tribune in the afternoon. 
The Sunday paper, the Tribune-Star, 
carried the popular rotogravure sec- 
tion in sepia tones. 

The Saturday Spectator and the 
Terre Haute Advocate (the labor pa- 
per) were published weekly. 

Local radio stations were WBOW 
and WBOW-FM, located at 303 S. 6th 
St., operated by Banks of the Wabash, 
Inc., and WTHI and WTHI-FM, 918 
Ohio St., operated by the Wabash Val- 
ley Broadcasting Corp. Later in the fif- 
ties, Citizens Broadcasting Co. of In- 
diana, operated WMFT, which later 
became WAAC, in the Clark Building 
on Cherry St. 

The police radio station, WOOF, was 
located on the first floor of City Hall, 
with Frank Casteel the lieutenant in 
charge. 

Here in Terre Haute, preparations 
for the city’s first TV station culmin- 
ated in the debut of WTHI-TV Channel 
10. on July 22, 1954. 
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Why did fifties' 


America love 


its cars finned and chromed? 


By John Christie 

What did you drive in the fifties, Un- 
cle Mike? 

Nothing too racy at first, just a 1941 
*'Stovebolt" Chevrolet coupe, and he 
hated facing life through that wind- 
shield. But he did lust mightily after 
the 1953 Cadillac Eldorado and its 
white sidewalls, as broad as one of 
Jake LaMotta's fists. This vision of 
power and elegance was driven by the 
guy whose golf clubs Uncle Mike cad- 
died on weekends. 

You couldn't really blame Uncle 
Mike. A vast, handsome car, the Eldo 
sported a Cadillac trademark, slightly 
upraised rear fender tips that housed 
the taillights and even concealed the 
gas filler. Uncle Mike called then 
*'fish-tail fins.” 

Actually, they were twin, non- 
working rudders, and their inspiration 
came from a brutal World War II figh- 
ter plane, the Lockheed P-38 Light- 
ning. That plane captivated Harley 
Earl, chief stylist for General Motors 
in the post-war period. Its strong, con- 
fident look gave Earl a kind of social 
and automotive vision. 
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An Indiana State Teachers College student fills up at Bill 
Steward's D-X Station. Besides D-X you could choose Blue 
Sunoco, Cities Service, Gulf, Sinclair, Shell and the 


Gaseterla, among others. 


It was high time, especially after the 
Depression and WWII, that cars 
stopped looking like meatloafs and 
more like symbols of a new, confident 
America warming up for the inevit- 
able jet age. It was, like the era it 
labeled, going to be fabulous. 

For his first post-war Cadillac, Earl 
borrowed the P-38's upswept, tapered 
twin tails and made them into tail- 
lights, transplanted the plane's dis- 
tinctive bubble canopy and rendered it 
as the car's мае опе-ріесе 
windshield, carved the twin propellor 
caps into toughened extensions of the 
car'sfront bumper guards. (These Un- 
cle Mike probably called “Dagmars,” 
but he was very, very young.) 

Such styling cues set the tone for the 
auto industry — a tone of massiveness, 
aggression, and pizazz in colors, 
chrome and names. 

The public was ready. They were 
car-starved, and Detroit luxuriated in 
a rare seller's market as America 
flexed economic and spiritual mus- 
cles, those symbolized by the Big Car. 


And why not? We had liberated Eu- 
rope and occupied Japan. Ike got us 
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out of Korea. Jonas Salk nailed polio. 
Ricky Ricardo had steady work, and 
Lucy and Ethel splurged on new 
davenports. It was time to spread 
yourself out, to get on the move from 
city to suburb, school to beach, town to 
country, driveway to drive-in. 

But you had to leave an impression, 
because your car more closely defined 
you than your house did. Detroit 
served that nervous, boundless 
hankering, and ultimately pushed it 
ime doubtful kingdoms of taste and 
ogic. 

GM was set to haul buyers through 
five levels of income and 1 , from 
Chevrolet through to Cadillac, all 
levels chromed, fender-skirted, V8-ed 
and rocket-bedecked. 

Ford offered its basic Fairlane, then 
the Mercury, then a daunting leap up 
to the Lincoln. (Marketing tried to 
bridge the gap with the 1958 Edsel, but 
that's another story.) 

Before 1955, Chrysler built cars that 
Ward Cleaver could drive with his 
fedora on, but that stopped when 
designer Virgil Exner brought out the 
“Forward Look," followed in 1956 by 
the ‘‘Flight Sweep.’’ In 1957 he 
adorned the full line with high, canted 
rear fender blades that looked, from 
the rear, like leaning Gothic spires. 
The cars sold like discount pardons in 
a state prison. 
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Everybody had a grand time with 
the big cars, but as cars go, the vehi- 
cles of the fifties weren’t that great. 
Quality problems abounded. They 
were А ч even with gasoline 
at 22 cents a gallon, and in emergenc- 
ies they handled like drunken 
elephants. But Uncle Mike didn't care. 
Longer, lower, wider was the theme, 
with a kind of in-your-face style. 

А two-tone 1955 Ford Crown Victoria 
had a certain naive charm, but a 1956 
Dodge in three tones of shocking pink, 
beige and charcoal suggested a cer- 
tain excess. 

The fin and rocket themes grew 
more excessive, even comical. The 
1958 Pontiac Bonneville had mini- 
rockets attached tothe sides of its rear 
fenders. Oldsmobiles were either 
Rocket 88 or 98. The rear of the 1959 
Chevrolet would have given Salvador 
Dali nightmares, as would the 1959 
Buick Electra with its angled dual 
headlamps. In 1959, Cadillac, even by 
its own admission, went too far with a 
huge car whose rear blades soared 
over a pedestrian's armpits, each tip- 
ped off with dual mini-rockets. Not to 
be outdone, Ford's John Najjar gave 
the world the 1959 Lincoln, an elephan- 
tine sled that weighed nearly three 
tons, measured nearly 19 feel long and 
got 9 miles to the gallon. 

Something had to give. 

Probably what gave was the brash- 
ness, the innocent optimism about 
American prospects at home and 
around the world, especially after 
1960. The fins and pastel colors re- 


ceded. Ford, GM and Chrysler piously 
marketed compact sedans. 

To many gleeful car haters in the 
press, the Fabulous Fifties barges 
seemed as doomed as birds of para- 
dise. Americans, they said, were 
world-weary. Maybe they needed time 
to think. 

And yet...and yet. Uncle Mike, after 
all, did make it to a 1957 Chevrolet Bel 
Air with aluminum side-sweeps, fend- 
er skirts, bladed fins, dual rockets on 
its hood and bullet bumper guards. 

He tires this generation with tales of 
how he'd be sitting pretty now if he had 
just hung on to that Chevy. And he 
haunts old car shows in malls, at pris- 
ons, at county fairs — as does this 
generation — and delights in a 1956 
two-seater T-bird, a 1957 DeSoto 


Adventurer, ‘‘Christine,’’ the evil 1958 
Plymouth Fury, even the stupendous 
1959 Cadillac. They sure made cars 
back then! 

So Uncle Mike worships at shrines of 
steel, vinyl and pastels with fins slic- 
ing into the wind. So he loves cars that, 
when they appear in parades, mark 
the bright spot in everyone’s day; cars 
that commemorate а kind of vehicular 
romanticism in Cinemascope, Tech- 
nicolor and Hi-Fi sound, an optimism 
about American life and the way we 
live it. 

America has weathered worse, far 
more silly eras, hasn’t it? 

So Uncle Mike asks, ‘‘What are you 
driving in the nineties? Oh. A hatch- 
back. Isn’t that Japanese? I guess that 
makes a lot of sense — these days.” 


Dealers selling dreams, images 


The 1954 City Directory listed 19 

automobile dealers: 

* Adams Pontiac, Inc. 

* Dahl Motors, Inc. (Chrysler- 

Plymouth) 

* Downtown Cadillac 

* Downtown Chevrolet 

* Ford Corner 

* Gasaway Motor Co. (Nash) 

* Ed Heaton Auto Co. 

* Ray Hookey Motors 

* Jackson Packard, Inc. 

* Key Auto Sales (DeSoto, Plymouth) 

* Mace Service (Lincoln, Mercury) 

* Moore’s Auto Exchange 

* Wayne Newburn in West Terre 
Haute 
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The stupendous 1959 Cadillac was perhaps the most elegant and coveted of the 


fifties models, with sweeping fins decorated by rocket talllights. Terre Haute artist 


&nd auto enthusiast, Brian Miller, did this illustration of the '59 Caddy. 
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* Ranes-O'Daniel (Oldsmobile) 

* S&W Auto Exchange in West Terre 
Haute 

* Shanks Motor Co. (Studebaker) 

* Sumar Enterprises (racing) 

* Terre Haute Auto Co. (Buick) 

* Vigo Motors, Inc. 
Motor truck dealers listed the same 

year were: 

* Frazier-Nyers Co. 

* International Harvester 


* International Harvester Motor 
Trucks 

* Ranes-O'Daniel 

* Reo Sales and Service 

* Weust Motors, Inc. 

* Willey White Truck Co. 

* Wabash Truck Sales 


1-70 a result of 
'56 highway act 


By Cathy Hendricks 

In 1956, Congress passed the Nation- 
al Defense Highway Act, which au- 
thorized the building of a nationwide 
interstate highway system — 40,000 
miles of limited-access roads to be 
constructed at a cost of $41 billion. In 
doing so, the federal government and 
the American people abandoned mod- 
ernization of mass transit systems 
which were, of course, more efficient 
than private cars, in the interest of 
what wastermed our national defense. 

At the same time, a whole piece of 
American life stood to be passed by, as 
the interstate system — including the 
major east-west highway, I-70, which 
runs a aL. Vigo County — came to 
take on the load of auto traffic, leavin 
motels and diners and gas stations an 
stores along vital highways like U.S. 40 
— the livelihood of many — to be 
boarded up and left to decay or 
eventually be converted to apart- 
ments, beauty shops and antique 
stores. 


‘City of good homes’ spreads 
boundaries, becomes suburban 


By Cathy Hendricks 

The same trend toward suburban 
development that came to large cities 
also took place in small ones like Terre 
Haute. During the decade, Terre 
Haute was home to more than 100 in- 
dustries, many of which drew em- 
ployees from other corporate loca- 
tions. Those who relocated to Terre 
Haute, as well as Terre Haute natives, 
sought the same lifestyle that the 
country as a whole was experiencing. 

A Chamber of Commerce publica- 
tion touted Terre Haute as a “‘city of 
good homes — of which 65.3% are own- 
er occupied — 49% of these mortgage 
free." It went on, '*Naturally, new res- 
idential sections by the score have 
been built іп the territory immediately 
adjacent to the city. During 1955 and 
1956, more than $5 million was spent in 
the construction of new homes in a doz- 
en different subdivisions in the metro 
politan area." 

Local newspapers reflected this sub- 
urban movement. A section in the clas 
sifieds listed, "Suburban Property for 
Sale." In 1956, display ads in the Tri- 
bune offered Midwest Homes, pre- 
fabricated houses sold by a firm in 
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Charleston, Illinois — union-made, 
high quality homes, featuring time- 
saving erection. A two-bedroom house 
was $5,395; a three-bedroom one, 
$6,780. 

Suburban development was going on 
in some areas we now consider to be 
“іп town." Newlin-Johnson developed 
Hulman Meadows, east of 25th and 
north of Ohio, which paralleled the op- 
ening of the Meadows Center shopping 
area. Poplar Street subdivision, south 
of Poplar and east of 25th, also got its 
start in the fifties. Late in the decade, 
homes in these areas ranged in price 
from $15,000 to $50,000. 

As early as 1952, a new home on 
Mariposa Drive in Hulman Meadows 
was advertised by Newlin-Johnson as 
a “most charming, two-bedroom” 
radiant heated home priced at only 
$10,750. Part of that development, the 
Trinity Lutheran Church at the corner 
of Ohio Boulevard and Marigold Drive 
was dedicated on October 31, 1953 

Indian Acres was a suburb south of 
Hulman and east of 25th. In 1952, Bart- 
ley Realty listed a four-room "strictly 
modern" bungalow home in this area 
for $10,500. Typical of many subdivi- 


sions of the time, homes here had two 
bedrooms, automatic oil heat, kitchen 
with double-drain sink, built-in 
cabinets, wiring for an electric stove, 
and plenty of closet space. One feature 
included in several of the descriptions 
was a front drive leading to a garage 
on an 80 x 140 foot lot. This must have 
been considered an improvement over 
the alley-entry garages in the older 
part of the city. Listings in this area 
included a March, 1952, ad for 1916 S. 
315 St.; and 1956 ads for 1904 S. 28th 
St., 1930 S. 29th St., and 1912 S. 31st St., 
all priced about $11,000. 


Some of the more expensive homes 
were in beautiful Woodridge, located 
four miles east of downtown. These 
homes were larger and more in- 
dividually designed, using more ex- 
pensive choices in materials, and 
prices ranged from $25,000 to $100,000. 
A three-bedroom home offered by 
Walter Cook, Inc. in 1952 had gas heat, 
a tiled kitchen, two lovely tiled baths 
and a two-car garage, and was said to 
be “ап elegant home on the best lot in 
Woodridge Park.” 

Areas of development to the south 
included Southwood, off of U S. High- 
way 41, which still followed 7th St. at 
the time. The attractive homes in this 
area were priced $12,000 to $40,000. 
Other new areas were the subdivision 
in Youngstown, south of town on Eaton 
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Road, and Oak Grove, south on High- 
way 63. Homes were added to Allen- 
dale during this decade, one of the old- 
er, established suburban develop- 
ments which began in the twenties. 

Property in West Terre Haute 
seemed relatively inexpensive, but 
nonetheless sounded appealing. On 
West McCullough Lane south of the 
Consolidated School was a “‘Suburban 
Delight” advertised by Bartley Real 
Estate. A Spanish-type bungalow with 
five rooms, new oil furnace, two acres 
of garden and lawn, all for only $5,250. 
The Windmere subdivision began mid- 
decade. 

Development came north, too. In 
1952, a new four-room modern home in 
Terre Town was priced around $9,000. 
Two models were open for inspection 
in April of 1956 in the 2300 block of 
Spang Ave. They were a Bedford stone 
with three bedrooms and a brick with 
two. Another favorite feature of new 
homes around this time was knotty 

ine paneling, especially in the 

itchen. i 

Bartley sub was brand new in 1956, 
north on Lafayette (Highway 41). An 
item in the Realtor News column of the 
April 22, 1956, Tribune said, “Тһе 
Bartley subdivision is showing pro- 
gress and the road has just been com- 
pleted and opened up.” The first house 
was sold to Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher. The 
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classifieds advertised the ‘‘Bartley 
Suburban-Aire" ranch home, custom 
built with automatic oil heat, two or 
three bedrooms, modern kitchen, 
hardwood floors, and attached garage 
on a half acre, listed at $12,000. Other 
north suburbs were Spelterville and 
Hollywood sub. 3 

It was in 1956 that a major step by 
thecity council added more than 15,000 
people and 11 square miles to the civil 
city. The council passed annexation of 
all of Harrison Township, effective in 
March, 1957, and taking in the area 


floor plan. 
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The streets of Woodridge subdivision were lined with new homes In th 


is 1956 


east of 25th St. to Keane Ln. and south 
of Hulman to Margaret Ave. 

Schools and shopping followed the 
development of new housing areas. 
Meadows on the east side and Fuqua 
on the south side opened in September, 
1957. Construction costs for the two 
schools were around $750,000. Mid- 
decade, the city had 18 grade schools, 
four junior high schools and four 
senior schools, five parochial grade 
schools and one parochial high school. 
That parochial high school, Schulte, 
opened in 1953. 


The new Meadows Elementary School, above, opened in fall 
of 1957. Below, an ad for a new home in 1956 featured this 
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City watches 
pro baseball 
at Memorial 


By Susie Dewey 

Professional baseball, only a mem- 
ory now, thrived in Terre Haute during 
the decade of the fifties. The Terre 
Haute team known as the Phillies was 
a member of the Three I League along 
with Waterloo, Keokuk, Burlington 
and Cedar Rapids from Iowa, and 
layed from 1946 to 1954. The 1953 
illies won the Three I League cham- 


pionship. 

In 1955, the local team became 
known as the Terre Haute Huts, spon- 
sored by the Detroit Tigers. Fans felt a 
loyalty to the Tigers during the short 
time before the Huts folded in mid- 
season, 1956. 

Early teams played before large 
crowds at Memorial Stadium. Fans 
streamed into the east side stadium 

cushions, blankets and score 
c . Baseball was a family specta- 
tor sport, and crowds were well- 
behaved and very loyal to the local 


Peak attendance for the teams came 
in 1949. By 1956, crowds diminished, 
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and according to local sports observer 
Carl Jones, the team was lucky if 100 
people were at the game. 

hy did attendance fall off so 
dramatically? The answer, which is 
probably no surprise, can be found in 
one word: television. As the number of 
sets in homes increased, and as pro- 
gramming included more and more 

rting events, the number of fans at 
the stadium decreased. Why leave 
home when they could watch Big 


League games from the comfort of 
their living rooms. It was from 

that Terre Haute baseball fans fol- 
lowed the careers of those who had 


played at Memorial Stadium. 
Some Terre Haute Phillies players 
went on to the majors in the fifties. 


*"Puddinhead" Jones joined the Phila- 
delphia Phillies and ended his career 
with the Cincinnati Reds. Bob Miller 
became the number three pitcher of 
the Philadelphia team and later 
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The competition was tough at a Wiley 
basketball game. 


egt inthe World Series against the 


all-powerful New York Yankees. 
Stan Lopata went as a catcher to the 
major league Phillies, and Putsy 
Caballero went to the Phillies second 
team. Pitcher John Tsitouras wound 
up with the Cincinnati Reds. 
Amateur baseball has always been 
strong in Terre Haute, and in 1955, the 
Terre Haute Babe Ruth Baseball team 
won World Series in Austin, Texas, for 
the 15 and under age че. Howard 
Dardeen and Charlie Hall from 
eyer High, and Terry Dischin- 
ger from Garfield High who were also 
asketball stars, all played on that 
championship team. 
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PLENTY OF FREE PARKING 


Basketball greats throughout 
past bring glory home to city 


By Susie Dewey 

Terre Haute residents during the fif- 
ties became accustomed to the sound 
of a fire engine proceeding slowly 
down Wabash Avenue on Sunday 
afternoons. That’s the way the town 
feted its returning athletes. 

Draped over every conceivable per- 
ch were young men who had achieved 
glory in a sporting event, either in win- 
ning, or in the effort to win. 

e parade usually began at Memo- 
rial Stadium where returning heroes 
were greeted by the mayor, the super- 
intendent of schools, ревер of nigh 
schools, and many local supporters. 
Speeches, awards, trophies, and 
cameras abounded on these great mo- 
ments. 

Of course, basketball was the best 
known of these sports. Gerstmeyer 
High School went to the Final Four of 
the state tournament four times in the 
decade. In 1953, the Black Cats 
finished second. Their loss in the final 
game, and the identification of the An- 
drews twin — Harley or Arlie — who 
fouled out, is still debated today. The 
twins were identical, and the numbers 
were easily confused. In 1954, tiny 
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Milan defeated Gerstmeyer in the 
morning game. The Black Cats fared 
no better in their returns to Indianapo- 
lis in 1956 and 1957. 

In addition to the famous Andrews 
twins, their uncle, Harold Andrews, 
was a member of the early Gerstmey- 
erteams, on which Bill Black and Jack 
Smith were guards. On later teams for 
the school were Howard Dardeen and 
Charles Hall. Howard played for In- 
diana State and Charlie for Indiana 
University in their college years. The 
coach of all four teams was the legen- 
dary Howard Sharpe. 

During this time at Garfield High 
School, Terry Dischinger, who later 
was an All American player for Pur- 
due University, was filling gymna- 
siums throughout the Valley. 

At Indiana State, the 1950 basketball 
team won the NAIA championship in 
Kansas City. John Longtellow, the 
school’s coach, started Lennie 
Rozewski, Dan Demich, Jimmy Pow- 
ers, and Jim Haus, all out of South 
Bend, and Jerry Kunkel of Jasper. The 
South Bend players came to Terre 
Haute from Notre Dame when John 
Wooden joined the coaching staff. 
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Impressive list of diversified 
industries highlights article 


A 1956 Chamber of Commerce 
publication labeled Terre Haute a 
manufacturing center. ‘‘Manufactur- 
ing is highly diversified," the article 
went on. “Although Terre Haute is the 
main traffic point of Western Indiana 
coal fields, it is no longer dependent on 
the coal industry. Today, manufactur- 
ing interests are important and ver- 
satile. Terre Haute's list of 129 differ- 
ent manufacturers is matched by few 
cities of comparable size." The article 
listed a sampling of the principal in- 
dustries: 

* Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
(which would become J. I. Case, 
now closed) 

* American Brass Company 

* American Can Company (later An- 
aconda, and now Alcan) 

* Bemis Bro. Bag Company 

* Chesty Foods, Inc. 

* Columbia Records, Inc. 

* Columbian Enameling & Stamping 
Co. (now General Housewares 
Corp.) 

* Commercial Solvents Corporation 
(later IMC, and now Pitman- 
Moore) 

* Gartland Foundry Co. 


* Highland Iron & Steel Co. 

* Home Packing Co. 

* Hulman & Company 

* Indiana Gas & Chemical Corp. 

* Indiana Wood Preserving Co. 

* Chas. Pfizer & Company, Inc. 

* Quaker Maid Company 

* Recipe Foods, Inc. 

* Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish Co. 

* Stran Steel Corporation 

* Terre Haute Brewing Co. 

* Terre Haute Malleable & Man- 
ufacturing Corp. 

* Thomson-Symon Co. 

* Tumpane Co., Inc. 

* Visking Corporation 

* Wabash Fibre Box Co. 

* Wabash Products Co. 

* Weston Paper & Mfg. Company 

A Terre Haute Water Works publica- 
tion later in the decade noted: The ci- 
ty's 129 industrial plants employed 
14,520 people; four railroads operating 
out of Terre Haute employed 2,865; 
and the five utilities employed 896, for 
a total of 18,281. 

Besides the Water Works, the utili- 
ties were Indiana Bell Telephone, 
Citizens Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, Public Service Company of In- 


diana and Terre Haute Gas Corpora- 
tion. 

The booklet also mentioned a few in- 
dustries not included in the Chamber 
publication. These were: 

* Campbell Soup Company 

* J. W. Davis Company 

* Graham Grain Company 

* Merchants Distilling Corporation 

* Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
(formerly Root Glass and later 
Midland Glass) 


Familiar products of city 


Notable products and services that 
were produced in Terre Haute in the 
fifties were: 

* Hot house cucumbers and tomatoes 
from J. W. Davis Company 
* '*V-8" cocktail juice developed by 

Louden Packing Co., later sold to 

Campbell Soup Company 
* Quonset Huts (semi-circular steel 

buildings used extensively during 

WWII) produced by Stran Steel 
* The Columbia Record Club, mar- 

keted by Columbia Records, Inc. 

* Polyethylene bags at Bemis and 

Visking 
* Champagne Velvet Beer from the 

Terre Haute Brewing Co. 

* Streptomycin and Terramycin pro- 
duced by Chas. Pfizer & Company, 
ne. 
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Decade's romance, innocence 
evident in traditional proms 


By Susie Dewey 

The fifties are remembered as the 
era of happy times, and songs and 
dances reflected the exuberance and 
prosperity of a country that had won 
the Big War, was bringing peace and 
security to Europe, and in general was 
pleased with its values and lifestyle. 
Most families still had two parents, 
teachers were respected, and schools 
were admired. Jobs were plentiful, 
and wartime shortages were over. 

No wonder the recreations and 
amusements were filled with songs 
and dances. No wonder one of the hit 
tunes of the time was Frank Sinatra’s 
“Come Dance With Me.”’ 

In Vigo County, two dance studios 
were busy instructing teens and adults 
in the correct etiquette of ballroom 
dancing — Reid Marlatt’s and Arthur 
Murray. Many learned to dance from 
their mothers, sisters and girl friends. 

Each of the county's many high 
schools planned at least one junior 
prom, and often a senior prom as well. 

hile the Mayflower Room in the 
Terre Haute House was a popular spot, 
the ballroom at the Deming Hotel and 
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the Student Union Ballroom at Indiana 
State University were equally utilized. 
Many schools hung crepe paper 
streamers, constructed mock garden 
gates and gazebos, and dimmed the 
lights of their own gymnasiums for 
these traditional dances. 

For major high school dances, 
classes collected dues to hire live 
bands, which were numerous and pop- 
ular. Leo Baxter’s Band was probably 
the oldest and best known in the area. 
Bud Cromwell, Jack O'Grady, Wayne 
McIntyre, and Jimmy Adams were all 
booked early in the school year to in- 
sure that live music would be avail- 
able. 

School faculty members and par- 
ents were recruited as chaperones 
and received formal invitations an 
especially cordial receptions. The 
chaperones usually danced the sedate 
numbers and were visited by 
especially-designated couples for 
each number on the dance program. 
The dance programs were designed 
and printed in the school print shops 
and were accompanied by special pen- 
cils and ribbons in the class colors. 


The theme of the dance often refer- 
red to memories, garden paths, 
romantic places, and life's highways. 
Using the theme and the class colors, a 
committee planned the entire evening 
as a unified event. The classes also 
selected class flowers that were fea- 
tured in corsages for girls and bouton- 
nieres for boys. Chaperones usually 
received flowers for gifts. 

During the proms, a grand march or 
a Virginia Reel was common and 
dancing was decorous by today's stan- 
dards. At the intermission, a punch 
bowl appeared on a decorated table, 
and dancers cooled their throats with 
fruit beverages. 

Atthe end of the evening, as the band 
played “Good Night Ladies,” ‘‘I’ll See 

ou їп My Dreams,” or “Good Night, 
Sweetheart,” each couple thanked the 
chaperones and faculty members and 
left to visit parties at. homes or the 
Wassail Inn or drive-ins. (Drive-ins 
were visited by the bolder people in the 


crowd.) 

Actually, there was little difference 
between high school and college 
proms. Sororities and fraternities 
sponsored one formal dance each 
quarter. Homecoming dances were 
held in the college gymnasiums and 
were more informal. By nineties' stan- 
dards, such dances were formal — 
men and boys wore jackets and ties. 


We Can Start 
From Scratch. 


In the fifties, social activities still 
retained the decorum and tradition of 
the pre-war era. Decorations tended to 
the pastel and romantic. The songs 
were romantic, and most couples slow 
danced — not too close together. Some 
chaperones required that light could 
be seen between the partners! 
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at the high school prom. 
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Fifties a prolific decade for 
local architect Juliet Peddle 


By David Buchanan 
Terre Haute may lay claim to a 
number of interesting people, some 
world famous, some rating just foot- 
notes. One person who was hitting her 
professional peak during the fifties 
was the architect, preservationist and 
amateur historian, Juliet Peddle. 
Juliet Peddle's ancestors were 
among the first people to arrive in the 
Wabash Valley, settling just a short 
distance from Fort Harrison. Her 
grandfather, Charles R. Peddle, was 
commissioned by Chauncey Rose to 
deliver the first railroad locomotive to 
Terre Haute. He brought it from Bos- 
ton for use on Rose's new Indianapolis 
railroad. 
Juliet's father, John B. Peddle, be- 
an his career as an instructor of 
awing at Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
After earning a Master of Science de- 
ee, he was appointed associate pro- 
essor of machine design and was 
known as a demanding teacher requir- 
ing great attention to detail. 
Juliet was born in 1899, the same 
year her brother, a year- old infant, 
died of spinal meningitis. Because no 


other boys were born to the family, 
John began training Juliet as his suc- 
cessor. It is probably because of his 
influence that she chose a career as an 
architect, which at the time was 
almost exclusively the domain of 
males. 

In 1918, Juliet began her formal 
training atthe University of Michigan. 
Four years earlier, the school's dean 
had greeted the first woman to apply 
for training as an architect, Bertha 
Yerex Whitman, with these words, 
"We don't want you, but since the 
School is coeducational and state own- 
ed, we have to take you if you insist.” 
Juliet Peddle and Bertha Whitman be- 
came good friends and worked togeth- 
er to promote women in their field. 

Juliet got her degree in 1922 and ap- 
plied for work at Sears, Roebuck and 
Company in Chicago. She was denied 
the position because she was a woman. 
She found a job as a draftsman for a 
Chicago architectural firm and 
eventually became licensed to prac- 
tice architecture in Illinois, one of only 
seven licensed women architects in 
the state. When she got her license in 
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Indiana, it appears she became the 
first woman architect in the nation to 
be certified in two states. 

. The Great Depression brought Ju- 
liet back to Terre Haute, where she 
would remain the rest of her life. In 
1940, she designed and oversaw the 
remodeling of the First Con- 
gregational Church. She also designed 
low-rent housing near Riley as a 
of a federally-funded program to help 
the rural poor. 


By the fifties, she had established 
her own office and was designing 
homes for local people. Her two local 
contractors were Leonard Warren and 
Norman Libbert. Libbert remem- 
bered Peddle as always being a lady, 
even when her duties required her to 
appear in coveralls to inspect con- 
struction work. 

In the early fifties, she worked for 
Warren Miller, but by 1956 was again 
designing on her own. She had begun 
creating homes for the newly-popular 
Suburbs springing up on the outskirts 
of Terre Haute, and her designs could 
be found as far away as Marshall, Mi- 
nois, in the Mitchell home. 

She always worked with the clients 
to meet their architectural wishes, 
whether it be completel contempo- 
rary or based on standards of the past. 
Because of this willingness to meet 
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clients’ wishes rather than designing 
homes as her own architectural state- 
ment, it is difficult to easily pick out 
the many homes she desi; | 

Some EXAMS of her work are the 
homes she designed for the Blumbergs 
at Fruitridge and Hulman, the Sayre 
family in Robinwood, the Ennis family 
a Woqdričge; and the Cavins in Allen- 


Though Juliet Peddle was known for 
her houses, she was also busy with 
public i the decade. In 
1953, she desi created the In- 
diana Room in the old Fairbanks Li- 
brary as an *''historical research 
room” for use by the Vigo County His- 
torical Society. In 1954, she helped con- 
vert the Best movie house at 25th and 
Washington into the Weldin Talley 
Memorial Playhouse for Communit 
Theatre. In 1956, she was called bac 
to the theatre to design a new facade 


and lounge: 

Juliet designed the Crawford Ele- 
mentary School in 1959, and remod- 
eled the Lincoln and Franklin schools. 
The Social Security office in the 
Meadows Center is a Peddle-designed 


gm 

She designed a modern medical 
clinic for six doctors at 3050 Poplar St. 
Only one story in height, it was custom 
tailored to meet the needs of each doc- 
tor and had a very dramatic sloping 
roof with clerestory windows over the 
reception area. The finished Medicen- 
ter won national attention for its de- 


sign. 
Juliet was one of the directors of the 
Vigo County Historical Society when it 
the historical museum in 1957. 
edited the Society's "Leaves of 
Thyme" newsletter for 29 years. She 
died in 1979. 


TV comes to Terre Haute 
By Carolyn Toops у 

Terre Наше 'в first television station 
went on the air on July 22, 1954. In the 
beginning, the station signed on about 
5:30 p.m., before the 6 p.m. news, and 
lights: off at midnight. Some high- 

ore than 20,000 people attended the 
n house at the studios over a period 
several ony. 

Howard Caldwell (now on WTHR in 
Indianapolis) and George Martin were 
the first news anchors. Patty Ann 
Monninger and Mike O'Neil presented 
the "Weather with Pat and Mike.” Bob 
Forbes and Herb Mace did sports. 


By decade's end Society has 
successful historical museum 


By David Buchanan 

Sunday afternoon, May 12, 1958, was 
an exciting time for residents of the 
Wabash Valley. It was Mother's Day, 
and it was also the first day visitors 
could tour the community's first his- 
tory museum. з 

Owned and operated by the Vigo 
County Historical Society, it was 
called The Historical Museum of the 
Wabash Valley. The Historical Society 
realized that no other history museum 
existed in the valley and that it would 
be important to collect not only Vigo 
County and Terre Haute history, but 
also that of surrounding communities. 

Though it was only open from 2 to 4 
p.m. that first day, nearly 1,200 people 
thronged the rooms of the new 
museum. The 60 members of the Sarah 
Scott Junior High School Band held a 
concert on the museum grounds, per- 
forming patriotic and Indiana music. 
Thirty-five people were impressed 
enough by the museum that they be- 
came new members of the Historical 
Society that day. __ 

Visitors that first day came from as 
far away as Indianapolis and Vincen- 
nes. In the three decades since the 
doors opened, visitors have come from 
almost every country in the world. 

The Vigo County Historical Society 
first formed in December of 1922 when 
14 people met in the old Fairbanks Li- 
brary. Over the years, the Society con- 
tinued to meet in a variety of places, 
all the while accepting the donations of 
a wide variety of artifacts and archiv- 
al materials. Because it did not have 
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its own building, the pieces had to be 
stored around town in places like the 
Swope Art Gallery (now Museum) and 
Fairbanks Library. As the collection 
and the Society grew, it became more 
and more urgent to find a permanent 
home. 

In 1957, a gift from the Hulman 
Foundation enabled the society to pur- 
chase the old Sage/Robinson/Nagel 
home at the corner of 6th and Washing- 
ton. The home was begun in 1865 and 
then expanded several times. 


Whenthe museum was new, much of 
the upstairs was rented to help pay for 
the cost of the building. Now exhibits 
and storage space have grown to in- 
clude every room in the building. 


Officers and directors of the Vigo 
County Historical Society in 1957 were 
Loring Halberstadt, president; John 
G. Biel, vice president; Warren H. 
Brewer, Sr., treasurer; Dorothy 
Clark, secretary (and the museum's 
first curator) ; Dr. Waldo F. Mitchell; 
William A. Dennis of Paris, Ill.; Allen 
Merrill; William F. Tearman; Juliet 
Peddle; C. Weir Kirk; Florence Craw- 
ford; Dr. Walter O. Shriner; Dr. 
Donald B. Scheick; Guy Shikel; and 
Walter H. Maehling. 


Those ladies and gentleman saw a 
need for a history museum in the com- 
munity and set out to meet that need. 
Today the museum remains a tribute 
to their efforts, as it does to the 
thousands of volunteers who have 
worked to keep the Society strong and 
years. 


Appeering much like the original Sage/Robinson/Nagel home, the Historical 
Museum opened in 1958. 
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Names on local 
political scene 


By Carolyn Toops 

Mayor Ralph Tucker, usually wear- 
ing his distinctive white hat, was 
frequently seen and heard around 
Terre Haute. At City Hall, participat- 
ing in formal ceremonies, even in his 
dunking booth atthe fair, Mayor Tuck- 
er was a fixture of Terre Haute life in 
the fifties. 

Other top officials during the fifties' 
portion of Tucker's 20-year tenure as 
mayor were Clyde R. Randel, E.J. 
(Joe) Zwerner, and later Frank P. 
Crawford, city attorneys; Raymond 
F. Thomas, city controller; Albert 
Ellis, city engineer; Frank Riddle, 
chief of police; and Zenis Nicoson, fire 
chief. : 

In the days before school 
reorganization in Vigo County (which 
became effective January 1, 1961) a 
board administered the schools within 
the city limits. City school board mem- 
bers in 1954 were John Bloxsome, Dr. 
V. Dewey Annakin, Ray H. Hahn, Dr. 
Joseph Weber, and Robert Liggett. 
Dorothy J. Clark was elected to the 
board in 1959. М.О. ‘‘Jeff’’ Miller was 
president of the board that year. 

Dr. Raleigh Holmstedt was presi- 
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dent of Indiana State Teachers College 
during the decade. Veteran state legis- 
lator, Walter Maehling, was a strong 
supporter of the college in the General 
Assembly. 

At the courthouse, Harry Brentlin- 
ger, Joseph Silcock and Michael 

weeney held office as county 
commissioners. Other county officials 
included Jasper N. Lewis, superinten- 
dent of the Vigo County Home; 
Everett J. Acree, auditor; and the 
Hon. Herbert R. Criss, circuit court 
judge. 

John H. Trierweiler and Herbert Be- 
asley served as sheriff during the fif- 
ties. John R. Jett and Ralph Berry held 
the office of prosecutor. 

Homer Capehart was Republican 
senator from Indiana during the fif- 
ties. Mrs. Cecil M. Harden was Con- 
gresswoman from the sixth Indiana 
district. 

During the fifties, Indiana had three 
governors — Democrat Henry F. 
Schricker and Republicans George N. 
Craig and Harold W. Handley. A gov- 
ernor was not permitted to serve more 
than four years in an eight-year per- 
iod, a restriction removed by a con- 
stitutional amendment in 1972. 

Mayor Tucker took Terre Haute into 
state politics when heran for governor 
in 1956 on the Democrat ticket. He lost 
to Governor Handley. 


Sports careers 
begin in fifties 


By Susie Dewey 
The fifties marked the beginning of 
many great sports careers, both team 


and individual. And it was a time when 
more people began to pursue competi- 
tive sports for recreation and health, 
and in Terre Haute, new sports facili- 
ties made this possible. 

Until this time, tennis was a country 
club sport, simply because that is 
where the courts were located. As pub- 
lic courts began to be constructed, 
more players began to come to the lo- 
cal tennis scene. Rea Park, Collett 
Park and some of the schools had new 
tennis facilities. Earl Wood; his sister, 
Phyllis Wood Sublett; Dale Wallen- 
brook and Frank Grove became 
prominent figures on the sports pages. 

Local golfers will remember Gene 
Verostko, a Gerstmeyer High gradu- 
ate, who won the city championship 17 
times. Norm Dunlap, Jr. and Warren 
Artz provided competition, as they 
also won titles several times. 

Mrs. Carrie Werneke won her first of 
nine championships in the fifties and 
her career has continued through five 
decades. Mary Alice Knowles Gar- 
mong was also a top golfer. 
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John R. Wolfe 


R. Tony Wolfe 


Wolfe’s Шапа Auto Sales 


Tim Kieffer 


544 West Olive Street 
Bridgeport, illinois 


618-945-2531 


Wolfe's Terre Haute Auto Auction 


Daniel T. Wolfe 


1601 Margaret Avenue 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


812-238-1431 


Wolfe's Evansville Auto Auction 


Jeff Wolfe 


2229 South Kentucky Avenue 
Evansville, Indiana 


812-425-4576 


Tensions, suspicions run high 


in national and 


By Carolyn Toops 
The decade began with a war in 
Korea, and ended with another begin- 
ning in Vietnam. The threat of a mas- 
sive nuclear war became a real possi- 
bility, asthe U.S. and the USSR contin- 
ued the race to develop their hydrogen 
bombs and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, and the systems to deliver 
them. 
A brief review: 
*1952 — The U.S. tests the first hydro- 
e bomb, many times more power- 
ul than the atomic bomb. 

*1953 — The Soviets explode their first 
H-bomb. ] 
*1955 — To defend against the Soviet 

nuclear threat, the U.S. establishes 
an early-warning system, and 
keeps Strategic Air Command 
(SAC) bombers armed with nuclear 
bombs in the air at all times. 
*1957 — The first Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile (ICBM) is tested 
by the Soviets. 
*1958 — The U.S. tests its first ICBM, 
the Atlas. s 
The battle lines had been drawn in 
the Cold War. In the United States, 
anti-communist feelings reached a 


salutes the 


world affairs 


new height. Communism was per- 
ceived as a network of espionage, not 
simply as a political organization. 
People imagined spies around every 
corner. The question of one’s attitude 
toward the USSR and Communism be- 
came the central social and personal 
issue of the time. Who can forget the 
time when loyalty oaths were de- 
manded of Americans? 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (R- 
Wisconsin) conducted a series of Con- 
gressional hearings, many of which 
were televised, questioning the loyalty 


Et 


and made the world even smaller. 


of many. On the ground-breaking 
muckraking television show, ''See It 
Now," Edward R. Murrow and Fred 
W. Friendly took on Senator McCar- 
thy, exposing his demagoguery and 
signaling an end to his Communist 
witch hunts. 

The Cold War was conducted on an- 
other front, as well — in space. In the 
fall of 1957, the Soviets launched Sput- 
nik I, the first orbiting satellite, and 
Americans panicked. Fear of ‘‘nation- 
al extinction” and fear of being in- 
tellectually inferior to the USSR spur- 
red a scientific and technological revo- 
lution like never before in the U.S. We 
were determined to be the first to 
launch a man into space, and the race 
was on! 
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The first commercial jetliner, the Boeing 707, carried 175 passengers for Pan Am, 
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Vigo County Historical Society 


GÀ it ramambars the decade of the 19504 


812-235-2091 


1000 WABASH AVENUE 


PO BOX 3069 


TERRE HAUTE, IN 47803 


Thanks from the Historical Society 


1980 — ‘‘A Wabash Valley Tasting Party" — Markle House 

1981 — ‘‘Vaudeville . . . Once Upon a Stage" — Indiana Theatre 

1982 — “A Portrait in Ragtime” — Old Elks Building 

1983 — “‘Stage Door Canteen . . . USO Show” — 9th Street Armory 

1984 — “Vigo County Courthouse Centennial" — Vigo County Courthouse 

1985 — ‘‘Speakeasy at the Crackerbox’’ — Tirey Memorial Union 

1986 — “Тһе Wabash Valley Flyer” — LeFer Hall, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 

1987 — “Another Opening, Another Show . . . A Salute to Broadway Musicals" — Tilson Music Hall 
1988 — “River City Rally: Campaign '04" — Hulman Civic Center > 
1989 — “Midway Magic 1893” — Tirey Memorial Union 

1990 — ‘‘Stardust Memories — Dancing at the Terre Haute Trianon” — Hulman Civic Center 
1991 — “The Mayflower Room Remembered” — Hulman Civic Center 

1992 — “Peacocks and Popcorn ... 70 Years of Entertainment" — Indiana Theatre 

1993 — “Fads and Fins - The Fabulous Fifties” — Indiana Theatre 

1994 — 15th Summer Celebration — To Be Announced 


Thank you for your support and please, 
plan to attend next year! 


LARRY BIRD'S 


OSTON 


^ A Hotel, Restaurant Lounge & GiftShop 
LARRY BIRD | 111 Eim Street 


555 South Third Street Terre Haute CLINTON, INDIANA 47842 
235-3333 


Joins the 
Historical Society 
in 
remembering 


The Fabulous Fifties 


г MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 


Vigo County 


Historical Society 


Distinguished 
Service Award 
Recipients 


John G. Biel 
Mary Fendrich Hulman 
Charles F. Bradford 
Patricia Engelland 
Gene W. Vaughn 
Avice McKibben McCrae 
Diana Tharp 
Gus Sacopulos 
Joy Sacopulos 
Marylee Hagan 
Penny Redlin 
LaVonne Waldron 
Kathy Jarrett 
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Dedicated ‘Friends’ Staff the Museum 


The Friends of the Museum is the volunteer organization dedicated to 
staffing and serving the Vigo County Historical Museum and its pro- 
grams. These volunteers deserve а big “Thanks!” 


Officers for 1993-94 - 


President — Mary Wright 
Vice President — Jan Buffington 
Secretary — Barbara Wilkinson 
Treasurer — Barbara Daily 


Recipients of the ‘Friends’ Angel Service Award 
for 1992 


Lois Becker Marcella Everard Evelyn Roberts 
Peg Brown Carolyn Gurman LeDean Roberts 
Jan Buffington Johanna Heady Maureen Roehm 
Dovey Byers Viola Homan Norma Jean Schwindy 
Irene Clarke Mary Hooper Carolyn Taylor 
Gerri Connaty Marian Kintz LaVonne Waldron 
Naomi Craig Mary Alice Kleuh Elsie Weir 
Kay Crowder Thelma Lamb Elizabeth Weller 
Barb Daily Deanna Lichtenberger Barbara Wilkinson 
Art Dawdy Beverly Light Joe Wilkinson 
Mary Eaton Helen Mitchell Frances Williams 
Fanny Ellinger Floris Petty Marge Wiot 
Pat Engelland Barbara Puckett Mary Wright 


Hand your project to 
us with CONFIDENCE! 


GALLERIES 
LIMITED 90's 


1722 Jo. 7th Street 
Phone 232-2526 
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"DREXEL HERITAGE” | 
Dedicated to unsurpassed quality since 1903. She Hapen Chade 


618 Wabash @ 234-8433 


TECHNOLOGY 
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Service! 


Paul Akers 
American Tile & Sales Co., Inc. 


Antique and Classic Auto Club 
of Terre Haute 


Larry Bird's Boston Connection 


Board of Public Works and the 
Terre Haute Parking Garage 


Rick Card 

Carney Tire Company 
Clinton Color Crafters, Inc. 
Community Theatre of Terre Haute 
Bill and Rata Decker 

R. Michael Dinkel 

Dever Distributing 

Susie Dewey 

Froggy's Restaurant 

Linda Gilbert 

Graphic Edition, Inc. 
Brenda Guinn 

Jane Hazeldine 

Holiday Inn of Terre Haute 
Huff Amusements 

Randy Huff 


Indiana State University 
Theater Department 


Indiana State University 
Audio Visual Department 


The Indiana Theatre 
Kathy Jarrett 
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Sally Lowery 

Joe Manderino 

Susan McEowen 

Brian Miller 

MLX Graphics 

Ronn Mott 

The Paper Chase, Creative Copying 
Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology 
St. Joseph's Church 

TABCO 

Terre Haute First National Bank 
Terre Haute North Vigo High School 
Terre Haute South Vigo High School 
Terre Haute Tribune-Star 

Carolyn Toops 


Wabash Valley Model A and 
Special Interest Car Club 


Diane Waugh 
Joe Weist 

Wig Wam Skating Rink 
Connie Winkle 
Sherri Wright 
WTHI-AM & FM 
WBAK-TV 
WTHI-TV 
WTWO-TV 
WBOW/WZZQ 
WJSH-AM 
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Reta Decker - William Decker 
George Gardner - Doreen Gardner 
C. Don Nattkemper - Gail Nattkemper 


T*actonécat 
David Buchanan, Executive Director 
Barbara Carney, Assistant Director 


"eec 
Jan Buffington 


Kirby Bilsland - Chris Brighton - Peg Brown - Brittany Buffington 
Naomi Craig - Art Dawdy - Virginia Hess - Thelma Lamb 
Marian Kintz - Debra Sitarski - Carolyn Taylor - Ron Wallace 
Joe Weist - Barbara Wilkinson - Joe Wilkinson 
Joe Weist 
John Woelfle 


Promotions Committee 
David Buchanan - Bob Cundiff - Bill Dever - Mike Dinkel 
David Felstein - Troy Helman - Sam Hulbert - Nelson Markle 
C. Don Nattkemper - Jim Nichols - Peter Sacopulos - David Sullivan 


Barbara Carney 


Dave Buchanan - Kathy Jarrett - Bunny Nash - Bette Rose 
David Sullivan - Carolyn Toops - John Woelfle 
Patty Adler - Bob Montgomery 


Cathy Hendricks 
Carolyn Toops - Susan McEowen 


David Buchanan - John Christie - Susie Dewey - Carolyn Toops 
Production and Sets 
Kathy Jarrett 
Show 


Bette Rose 


Kathy Jarrett -Joe Weist - Bob Wilson 
Martha Cowen - Bill Cowen 
Reta Decker - William Decker 


Patrick Cowen - Stephanie Pendergast - Garrett Pendergast 
Linda Fisher - Larry Warren - Teresa Haverkamp - Brian Baker 
Ron Campbell - Mark Veach - Stephanie Veach 
George Gardner - Doreen Gardner - Gordon Ayer - Joan Ayer 
Keith Pittman - Tina Jackson - Paul Allen 


Ruby Frey - Harry Frey - Reta Decker - JoAnn Hays 
Cast Party 


William Decker - Martha Cowen - John Woelfle - Sharon Woelfle - Nelson Markle - Joan Markle 
Bette Rose - Peter Sacopulos - Melony Sacopulos - Doreen Gardner - Mike Dinkel - Kathy Dinkel 
Mastoriaas 


David Buchanan - Susie Dewey - Carolyn Toops 


YES, I want to join the Vigo County Historical Society! 
Welcome to the — — $250 Business Sponsor — — $ 20 Club or School 


Hi r | S d t —— $100 Business Patron —— $ 20 Family 
— — $ 50 Business Associate — — $ 15 Individual 
istorica осте y — $100 Sustaining — — $ 10 Individual over 65 
— — $ 50 Contributing —— $ 10 Student 
— $ 25 Patron — — $500 LIFE MEMBERSHIP* 
(Contributions are tax deductible) 


We welcome and encourage you 
to become a member of the Vigo 
County Historical Society. Nand 
Throughout the year the V.C.H.S. 
sponsors many interesting pro- 
grams, activities and events relat- Address 


ing to local, state and national his- 
tory. The Society operates the His- City 
torical Museum of the Wabash Val- 

ley on South Sixth Street and the State 

Paul Dresser Birthplace in Fair- 

banks Park. Please join us in pre- Date 
serving, enjoying and celebrating 
the history of our community. 


*Life membership places your name in perpetual bronze letters on the bronze 
If you are interested in member- tablet on the entrance hall wall of the Historical Museum. 
ship, please return this member- 


ship form. Further information is Vigo County Historical Societ 
available by contacting the Б у + у 


museum at 235-9717. Contributions 1411 South Sixth Street 
are tax deductible. Terre Haute, Indiana 47802 
235-9717 


Add a new dimension 
to your life 


At Merchants National Bank z 
we add a unique new dimen- E 
sion to your life: The Dimension Y 
Club. 

Joining the Club means meet- 
ing new friends and enjoying 
worry-free travel arranged by 
your Dimension Club coor- 
dinator. A quarterly newsletter 


If you are 50 or over and keep 
$5,000 in Merchants National 
Bank, Rockville National Bank, 
Clinton State Bank, Citizens 
State Bank or First Citizens 
Bank of Greencastle, you are 
eligible for free membership. 

Club members pay no fees for 


checking accounts or traveler's 


DIMENSION 
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keeps you informed of specially- ПАГА checks and receive special 

planned day trips and adven- bonuses including educational 


tures to destinations like the seminars and a free one-hour 


Bahamas. — trust consultation. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
Terre Haute ¢ (812) 462-1000 
Member FDIC 


